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Transmission TO Canapa. 


Charming 
Waltz 


and a trial bettle of Win- 
carnis is offered to you 


FREE 


The Wincarnis Waltz has been specially composed 
for us by James M. Glover, Esq., Director of 
Music, Drury Lane Theatre, London. A copy of 
this charming Waltz—full music size, printed on 
good quality paper—will be sent you, together 
with a trial bottle of “ Wincarnis,” on receipt of 
the Coupon below. As an enormous response 
is anticipated, we urge you to 


SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


COLEMAN & CO. Ltd., 
W $2, Wincarnis Works, Norwich. 


Please send me a copy of the ‘ Wincarnis’ Waltz 
and a trial bottle of ‘ Wincarnis,’ I enclose 8 penny 
stamps for postage. 


79 9) 8) °9 Oto). ene 


P.W., March 235/11. wis.c.csessssssssessserseeccseeesesarcnepaneneiaagnecsceeenees 


SPECIAL NOTE.—If you have already 

had a trial bottle of “ Wincarnis,” simply 

send a Postcard for a frec copy of the 
“ Wincarnis ” Waltz. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMEN 


are inserted under this beading at the rate of Zs. per Hine of 7 words or pa; 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All commrunications should be ac. 
the Advertisement Manager,. ‘‘ Péarson’s Weeltly,”’ 17 Henrietia Street, 
Advertisements must be received. by Tuesday morning for the following w: 
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TRIPLETS, HEADERS. : 415 
DITTOES, Bto.-The Com: ia 
tion have won hundredsof Biives{  « 
Prize Triplet. “Auntie Hais It 
“Barking.” 


The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


_ Ordinary washing and broshing are not effective for preventing germs attacking the 
hair—those germs which destroy the roots and prevent growth. ‘The hair cap be 
kept perfectly clean and the roots healthy, by using every day a little ‘ Vaseline ° 
Hair Tonic. No need for vigorous rubbing or to use large quantities. It will restore 
and preserve the strength of the bair. 


Price 1s., 2s., and 3s. per bottle. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT; 
eallor forward by post; full value per return, oroffer 

e.— Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 
@ Oxford Strect, London (Estab. 100 years). 


BABY Cans direct from featory on A approval: 
carriage ; We save you 5/- in ; eash or easy 
moente from 4/- monthly. Wonderful value. 

Mend to-day for splendid new catalogue, post free. 
—Direct Pubdite Supply Co. (Dept. 63), Coventry. 
ee —— 

BLUSSING CURED. - Doctor's famous 
recipe 1/- order. Testimonials. H. Stevens (Box 2) 
91 Back Picradilly, Manchester. 
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CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 
42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


DRUNKENNESS 
CURED 22.2345 


Onemical Co., 504 Guildhall Building -, 


Everyone interested in Gardening 
should read this book. By following 
the directions you will get delightful 
and profitable results. 


FRENCH | GARDENING 


Manual of intensive Culture. 
By THOMAS SMITH, F.R.H.S. 
Supervisor of the Fels’ Small Holdings, Manager of the Fels’ Frust Farm, etc. 


Price 2s. at all Booksellers’; or post pe $d, extra from A. F. Sewter, 
23 Maiden Lane, London, W.C, 


A COMPLETE 
CANINE DIETARY 


SPRATTS 


MEAT FIBRINE 


DOG CAKES 


NO ADDED SUGAR 
NO CHEMICALS 


THE MEN WHO WORK WEL... 
WHAT THEY DRINK AT BREAKFAST AND SUPPEF. 


Only men who are well work well. You know that if you hav. 
sleepless night—if you rise with an aching head, and feel exhausted : 
1 before you have started—your day’s work will not bear comparison with! 
the man who is in the best of health. And you know what the conse; > 
will be when your bad work is discovered. Then why muddle through 11! 
health like yours? Let me persuade you totry Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa—the 
and most healthful food-beverage that was ever set upon a breakfast or sup) 
Dt. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is the finest food ever discovered for the 1 
system. Taken at supper time it induces sound, refreshing sleep, with »: 
of headache in the morning ; taken at breakfast it will sustain you right t!: 
_ day, Pa a hard oe toil. It consists-of an admirabic 
ination of Cocoa, Kola, an t—all articles of proved dietetic v. 
ihe Moet Beliccons and it has achieved remarkable success in building up pe sustaining « 
Sweetmeats army of workers like yourself. Put it to the test. You'll never regret it 
on the Market. - Do not ask your grocer for “ Cocoa”—ask for 


Write to-day for Free Samples and 
Book on Dog Culture, 


SPRATTS PATENT LTD. 
24/25, Fenchurch St., Londoa, E.C. 


Milk Chocolate 
Milk Hazeinuti 
’ ae aiesy oy It makes all the difference. _ . 

Every grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in 6d. packets and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. 


OUR 
new, SHORT SERIAL 


THE 
BLACKMA\LER 


STARTS | 
NEXT WEEK: 


We) STO INTEREST@- 
£5. To ELEVATE TO AMUSE. 1} ewuY. 


Scationers’ Hari, 
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VERY BASE. 

Tr was at a London police court, a man was being 

summoned for assault. 

“Why did you assault tho plaintiff 2” inquired 

the magistrate. 

“ He called me a bascment,” exclaimed the 

prisoner. 

“Called u a basement? That's rather 
eculiar. y did you call this man 6 
asement ? ”* 

“ Becos ’e is a basement,” replied the prosecutor. 

“> h’s a coal-seller, and if that ain’t a besement, 
I don’t know what is.” 

The case was adjourned to give the’Gourt time to 

recover. 


THE WORLD’S MOST 
AMAZING PRISONER. 


Never so long as the world lasts will a judge 
deliver another sentence on a prisoner such as 
that which Jesse Pomeroy, whose amazing life 
story starts in this number, is now undergoing. 

Extraordinary and unique as the sentence 
was when, thirty-five years ago, it was 
pronounced, the very fact that it has been 
going on relentlessly all these years makes 
Jesse Pomeroy stand out as one of the 
wonders of the criminal world. 

The horror and indignation which he stirred 
up in the minds of his fellow-countrymen by 
his crimes is only now slowly turning 
to pity, and it may be that in a few months 
tho prison doors will open and that Jesse 
Pomeroy will be permitted to spend his few 
remaining years in freedom. 

Turn now to page 603 and start reading 
this remarkable true story. 


THE NEW PIGEON PLAGUE. 


EvenywHEre throughout England war is being 
declared against the pigeon, pwhose numbers have 
go increased of late as to constitute a veritable 

ague. 

a the Isle of Wight the other day nearly one 
thousand guns were posted in covers all over the 
island, very large bags being made ; and in Essox 
and other parts of the country similar battues have 
been. or are being, organised. 

The reason for this wholesale slaughter is, of 
course, the damage done by the birds to the growing 
crops. The pigeon is a greedy feeder. A full- 
grown bird has been known to devour its own 
weight in grain in a single day. 

Moreover, they will eat almost anything that is 
eatable. Im the Isle of Wight, for instance, whole 
fields of turnips have been bg rg stripped of 
their tops, and similar havoo has been wrought 
amongst the clover. 

It is, however, later on in the year, and especially 
during seed time and harvest time, that their 
depredations are most a rent. Nothing comes 
amiss to them. They will clear a field of young 

cas or beans bare in an afternoon. They devour 
all kinds of fruit, and spoil more than they eat. 
They will even invade gardens, and pull to pieces 
the choicest flowers in order to feast upon the tiny 
drop of nectar that is found at the base of the 
etals, ; 

Agriculturists are not agreed as to the cause of 
the plague of pigeons, but it is no doubt partly 
attributable to the destruction by gamekeepers 
and others of the hawks, their natural 
enemies, 


“Birskmns yawned dreadfully when Doctor 
Doeeall was tel ing that funny story last night.” 

“Yes, but the doctor got even with him, he sent 
Biffkins a bill for inspecting his throat.” 


“Trp teach you to play at pitch and toss,” 
roared the angry father. “I'll flog you for an 
hour on end.” ‘ 

“Father,” said the incorrigible, balancing o 

enny on his finger, “I'll toss you to make it two 
ours or nothing.” ° 


THE TWO ROBBERS. 
The burglar sighed and shook his head 
In impotent despair, 
Then quietly he crept away 
Totry his luck elsewhere. 


He: “Funny thing about Miss Pretty. She 
was going to give a whistling solo to Mr. Dashleigh, 
and when sho puckered up her mouth he thought 
it was an invitation to kiss her.” 

She: ‘Did he 2? Was—was her mouth puckered 
—er—like this?” 


Ha, what was it he'd seen, my friends, 
In that suburban room— 

A man in blue, a dog, a gun, 
A spectre from the tomb ? 


Oh, no! He knew he'd come too late, 
And that was why be’d flown ; 

A freshly settled plumber’s bill 
Was lying there—alone ! 


—+ 


Hote. Cipak: “ Another guest complained this 
morning that his room had been burgled during 
the night!” 

Proprietor: “Great Scott! this sort of thin, 
must be stopped! ‘The last three men robbed 
here didn’t have money enough left to pay thcir 
hotel bills!” 


FORTUNES IN FIGHTING SUITS. — 


TWENTY thousand pounds seems a siiff price to 
give for a suit of old armour, yet, according to the 
evidence in Lord Chesterlield’s recent case, this 
was tho amount which an American millionaire 
was willing to pay. 

Ono wonders how much some of the more elaborate 
coats of mail worn in the fourteenth century would 
fetch nowadays. That period certainly marked the 
wildcst extravagance in war suits that the world 
has ever scen. 

No knight considered himself smartly turned out 
unless his armour was plentifully inlaid with gold, 
while the belt which he wore round his waist 
was generally made of plaques of precious metals, 
jewelled, and hung with pendants. 

Edward II. gave his favourite, Piers Gaveston, a 
suit of red-gold armour studded w ith jacinths. It 
had a collar of gold roses, set with turquoise stoncs, 
and, to crown all, the head-picce was sown thickly 
with large and very beautiful pearls. 

It may not have been a great success in keeping 
off blows, but the lucky Piers must certainly have 
cut a fino figuro when he sauntered about in tho 
sunshine. Perhaps the most handsome bit of 
armour existing to-day is the russet and gilt suit 
belonging to the Earl of Pembroke, which jis 
remote ancestor, William, Earl of Pembroke, wos 
when commanding the English Army at the Battle 
of St. Quentin. 
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FREE SEATS FOR COROATION PROGESSION 


AND FREE TRIPS TO LONDON (more particulars !ater). 


MILLBOY MILLIONAIRES.. 


Mr. James Hopaxrsson, of Manchester, the 
ex-millboy. who has become famous by tie sale to 
America for a million pounds of an invention which 
is expected to revolutionise the salt industry, isnot 
the only working-man upon whom fortune has 
smiled in similar fashion... 

Without going so far back as the days of Stephen- 
son, Watts, or Arkwright, a modorn parallel case 
is that of Mergenthaler, the inventor of the linotype 
machine. He was a weekly wage-carner in @ 
factory when he hit upon the idea, and was 6 
millionaire within less than a year after- 
wards, 

_Argand, who invented the burner named after 
him, was a working-man, and so poor that his wife 
grudged the few pennies he spent on_ his experi- 
ments. He, too, died a millionaire. Charles 
Depoele, the inventor of the under-running trolley 
for electric tramcars, was another workman whose 
idea netted him over a million sterling. 

Not one million pounds only, but several, were 
the reward of Auguste Klootz, the working brick- 
maker who invented the artificial stone named 
after hint, and with which the streets of Berlin, 
Vienna, and many other continental cities are largely 
paved. W, L. Bundy, a workman himself, in- 
vented the workmen’s time recorder, and was lifted 
from poverty to affluence in the course of a fow 
montis, 

Then thero was L. C, Crowell, the printer's 
labourer who invented the Crowell folder, the con- 
trivanco which first made possible the present 
enormous editions of many-paged periodicals and 
ol i He, too, reaped a fortune from his 

vention, 


Misrress (to servant, about to be married) : “ And 
where did you meet your young man, Mary?” 

Mary: “Oh, at uncle's funeral, mum. He 
was the lifg and soul of the party!” 


Srorrer: “ What do you mean by such items 
in your bill as, ‘One Handful of raisins. Ten 
lumps ef sugar. Three pockctfuls of almonds ?’” 

Grocer: “It means, madam, that people who 
bring their children with them when they come 
shopping must take the consequences ! om 


FREE LIST SUSPENDED. 

“J want free tickets for the show to-night,” 
said the man at the box-offica. 

“Free list entirely suspended, sir,* said the 
ticket-seller. 

“You misunderstand me I want  froo 
tickets ——” 

“T tell you, sir, the free list is suspended.” 

“ But 1 am——” 

“‘T don’t care who you are, Even if you are & 
friond of the manager, cousin of the leading actor, 
or father of the author of the picce, you won't get 
free tickets.” 

“You don’t understand. I want freo tickets. 
One, two, free. I can’t help lisping. I want free 
tickets. Hal Ha! Not a bad joke, eh? Free 
tickets, please.” 

= Sorry, sir, but the seats are all booked 
up!’ 


. 


_ PEARSON’S , WEEKLY. Wee expe 


Bright nd Brief fer! ond’ Fassling 


ALDERMAN Eiweay Wee the ner Chareien: the fa na Po ive il Fig cearded fo wie 
f the London Count: uncil, is an admirable man parapeigh j there is : Bi ontos 
foe the post, for he is not only thoroughly well haaaelte one s ya 
acquainted with municipal life in this country, 


paragraph used the pontnife will be awarded to 
the reader whose condribution was received first. 

but ho has also learned a great deal through 

extensive travel in other countries. 


The half-crown this week goes to Mr. W. McKer: », 25 


King Street, Marwell Town, Dumfries. 
e tells an amusing story of an experience in. DO YOU KNOW 

ee On beard. the tonin one dee | he called Waar moat is dear at any price 2 

the waiter and ordered a bottle of wine. The Solution below: ; 

waiter said he was 6 , but as the train was just 

then travelling . thro a “prohibition” State, 

he was unable to serve the passengers with anything 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE! 
Miss May Rosson, the famous American actress, 
tells this story: 

It was during a performance of Antony and 
Cleopatra in the English provinces, and the curtain 
had gone down on Cleopatra tearing about the stage 
in a paroxysm of fury, 

“Ah,” one old lady remarked to the other, 
“what a difference to the quiet home life of our 
own dear Queen Victoria!” 


NOT SO EASY. 
A wew story about the famous author, 
Mr. J. M. Barrie. 
Mr. Barrie was talking with an actor who de- 
clared that —— Ses ing could ” 
ressed simp! i expression 0! 
ths face, “T oe let the enone know anything 
without saying a word,” he said. 


EH? 
How would a captain his anchor if he } 
woke ili, 


but temperance refreshments. Mr. White pro- “Then will you ki © beck to the stage,” (See 
tested, but the waiter was firm. . said Mr. Barri y’ pestrreng oa express in y Hse 0 son below. 
“Have you got a teapot ?”” Mr. White asked. that you have # younger brother who was born in BARRED BEVERAGES. 


Do you know why a pauper must eilker diink 
coffee or cocoa ? 
Solution below. 


A_WORD PUZZLE. 

TuEReE is an English word of six letters, ef wis) 
“la” is the middle, is the beginning, and is t;.. 
end. There is but one “a” in the whole word, 
What is it ? 

Solution below. 

TRULY TERRIBLE. 

Prorie with peculiar names should be carrfl 
how they christen their children. A couple navi 
Burst have two sons and a daughter whiose nani 5 
are John Wood Burst, Annio May Burst, lied 
Will Burst. - 


FOR FOOTBALLERS ONLY. 

Surrosine that a forward shot at the goal iicn 
the half-way line, and the ball flying high thio. 
the air lodged on the cross-bar, remaining tii :. 
until it was removed. 

What would it be? A goal? Offside? Be- 
hind? A corner ? 
Solution below. 


“ Yes, sir,” replied the waiter. “ 

Mr. White saw a way out of the difficulty. Very 
well, then, pour a bottle of wine into the teapot and 
bring it to me.” : 

In due course the waiter appeared bearing a tray 
on which were a teapot, a cup and saucer, milk, 
sugar, and hot water. ? 

** Well,” remarked Mr. White, as he gaily ured 
out a cupful of the best Californian wine Irom a 
temperance teapot, “ I suppose I must be content 
with tea, after all.” 

But he took it without milk or sugar ! 


A BUSY SNAKE. 

Mention of “ prohibition” States recalls the 
story told to “ Mabon,” the Right Hon. William 
Abraham, M.P., by Mark Twain. Mark wanted 
some whisky, and was told that he couldn't have 
it in that State. Whisky was sold as a medicine, 
however, for instance, to anybody who had been 
bitten by a snake. 

“* Are there any snakes about here ?” Mark asked. 

“Yes, I believe a man in the next street keeps 
one,” was the reply. 

Mark set off to interview the snake, and found a 
string of people, three-deep, waiting to be bitten ! 


FRYING-PAN AND FIRE. : 

Tue excitement over the Ginnell-Wedgwood- 
Speaker incident make topical a story of Mr. 
Lowther, the present Speaker. 

One day an MP. remarked to Mr. Gully, Mr. 
Lowther’s private secretary, “I don’t know what 
we should do without Mr. Lowther ; he’s the best 
Speaker the House of Commons has ever had.” 
Then it occurred to him that this was perhaps 
scarcely a tantful thing to say to Mr. Gully, himself 
the son of an earlier Speaker. 

Somewhat embarrassed, he unburdened himself 
to the first brother M.P. he met. 
| f Oh, I’ve just said such a stupid thing!” he 
exclaimed. ‘I’ve told young Gully I thought 
Lowther quite the best Speaker we've ever had.’ 

“T dare say !’’ commented the gentleman spoken to. 

It didn’t take the unlucky M.P. five seconds 
to remember that the man he was now speaking to 
was Mr. Peel, the son of a still earlier Speaker. 


“PRESENT COMPANY.” 

Mr. Horatio BoTTomLey is telling, a good story. 
One day he was chatting in the lone of the House 
of Commons with Sir Henry Dalziel and Mr. 
Wedgwood. He expresséd the opinion that there 
were not more than half-a-dozen really honest 
politicians in the House. 

“Who are the other three?” asked Sir Henry 
Dalziel. 


Shropshire, but is now staying in a boarding- 
house on the South Coast!” 


APPROPRIATE. 

Tue great Fragson, whose “ dreadful t”” 
is exposed to the public gaze in another column, 
has a favourite piano, and one day something 
went wrong with one note. Fragson was in despair. 
A tuner stripped the instrument of its case and 
after a lot of poking about amongst the wires he 
found a tiny nest of paper occupied by a mouse 
and family. : 

Fragson had ordered their instant execution 
when it was discovered that the nest had been 
formed out of a crumpled page from a copy of 
his famous song, “ Whi Love.” — 

Fragson was so tickled at the choice of the mice 
that they were set free. 


FORTE OR FORTY ? 

Mr. Caartes Frouman, the famous theatrical 
manager, who is again on this side of the Atlantic, 
once stopped an orchestra when they were rehearsing 
a new musical play. 

“That's too loud!" he exclaimed. 

“T can’t help it, sir!” replied the conductor. 
“The score says forte.* (Pronounced for-te.) 

“ Never mind the score,” replied Mr, Frohman ; 
‘“* make it thirty-five.” 


BUSINESS OR PLEASURE ? 

Wrrz all these big cases on in the Law Courts, 
our leading K.G.’s must be raking in heaps of money 
in fees. 

Sir Edward Clarke, who is said to have lost 
a large per of his private fortune recently, has been 
particularly busy. He is one of the most fluent 
speakers at the Bar, but his personal appearance 
is 8o “homely” and undistinguished that once, 
after he had addressed a working-men’s club, 
where he was unknown, someone remarked : 

‘* What a very intelligent speech for a working. 
man to make!” 

Sir Edward’s leading opponent in the De Forest 
slander action is Sir Edward Carson, one of the 
most searching of cross-examiners. 

He was once examining a hostile witness, whose 
appearance mngernted at he had frequently 
looked upon the wine when it was red. The 
witness knew, however, that he must avoid giving 
the idea that he was a heavy drinker, and he 
became very angry when Sir Edward pressed him 
on the point. 

“Do you usually drink much in a day ?” was 
counsel's question. 

To which the witness replied tartly : ‘‘ That’s my 
business !” 

“Is it your only business?” inquired Sir 
Edward blandly. 


TO KATE, 
Commount-Kate’s intelligent, 
Intri-Kate’s obscure ; 
Prevari-Kate is stubborn, 
And Equivo-Kate unsure, 


Dislo-Kate is painful, 
-Alter-Kate’s a pest 3 

Rusti-Kate is charming— 
But Edu-Kate’s the best. 


CAN YOU READ THIS? 


Solution below. 

HINTS FOR ALL—No. 3. 

Tum letter P on a Placard outside the E.itor's 
door points out : 

That it is Press-day, and any Pestilent Penm>, 
Poet, or Person Presuming to Persistently Pent 
the Private Portals of that Particular Per-on.-> 
will Provoke the Passion of the Patient Prov! 

vac Pe and ripe atid Procure a Powerful ee wins 

iminary to being Precipitately Pushed Vc!i-u'.! 
into the fe ee 


Solutions. 
DO YOU KNOW? 
Venison. Becausa it is always deer (dear) 


HURRY UP! 

Sir Josrrpn Lyons, who says he is 
a musical comedy, is certainly one of the most 
versatilo men in England. The other day he was 
giving some hints on brevity in story-telling. 

The long-winded story-teller, he says, is to his 
audience what the motorist was to the old villager 
in the following story. 

Sir Joseph was motoring through a tiny village 
fn Somersetshire, and, coming across an 
inhabitant, he asked him: “What is the spoed 
limit in this village 2” 

“There be’ant none!” he said. ~ 

“What do you mean?” Sir Joseph asked, 
puzzled. 

With a dry chuckle the ancient one explained : 
“You motor chaps can’t go through our village 
fast enough to please us. The quicker you get 
through aud away the better, says I!” 


TO SCOTTISH READERS ONLY. 


A big exhibition will be held in 
Glasgow from May to October this 
year, ‘and everybody living in and 
around that City, who can possibly do 
so, will pay it a visit. Some of you, 
moreover, will like to pay it several 
visits; and, to enable you to do this, I 
have acquired a couple of dozen season 
tickets which I propose to distribute 
in pairs to winners in a series of simple 
competitions. Further particulars will 
appear later. 


EH 
Way, catch a fish and use its scales. 
BARRED BEVERAGES. 
Brcavcse he has no proper tea (property). 
A WORD PUZZLE. — 
Tux word is “Island.” “La” is the midtia, “1? 
the beginning. ‘‘ And”’ is the end. 
FOR FOOTBALLERS ONLY. 
We should say it would be a miraclo! 
CAN YOU READ THIS? . 
Tur boat turned upside down, and a great rou,’ 
(C) separated them from the 


Mrs. Brown went out for the day and left Mary Jane in charge. One howur after her departure—— a2 a 


\ 


li 
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THIS TRAGIC HUMAN. 
9 DOCUME) BEGINS TO-DAY. 


THE FIRST CRIMES. 
One winter's day some 
ears ago, the city of 
ston, in the United 
States, was stirred by 
the finding of a little 
five-year-old boy, the 
cil of a resident named Pratt, tied to the 
broken mast of an abandoned boat on the 
marshes known as the “ Cow Pasture,” cruelly 
to ined. 

'The little fellow was not dead, and, for all I 
|now, is still alive, though the last time I heard of 
him he was practically a cripple from the treat- 
ment he had received. 

Ite could tell little of what had happened. 
Playing in front of his house, he had been accosted 
by “a man,” wh& asked him if he would not 
likc to go down to the beach “to seo the 
soldiers.” 

The little fellow accompanied the stranger, 
who took him by the hand and walked 
him unti! the boy’s feet could hardly carry him 
another step. He cried to go home, but the man 
picked him up and carried him. 

It came on dark, and the boy was frightened, 
and the man told him that if he did not keep 
quiet he would kill him. 

Finally, they reachel the marshes, and the man 
made the boy climb into the old boat, which was 
called The Nautilus. There the black deed was 
committed. 

The next day they found him there, almost dead 
from pain and exposure. 

Thero was, of course, a great to-do about it. 
The papers were filled with stories of the crime. 
The police were indefatigable, but the monster 
who had taken delight in torturing a little boy was 
not to be found. 


HIS PREY--LITTLE BOYS. 


_ Soon afterwards, before the excitement had had 
time to die out, another little boy was found 
hound to a telegraph pole on Dorchester Heights. 
The boy told of being chased and caught by a man 
with a red beard, who had sstenat him to the 
telecraph pole,dancing around him like a savage 
Indian as the boy screamed. : 

_A few days later another little boy was discovered 
ticd to the limb of a tree in Chelsea, his tender 
body bearing marks of to:ture. The cry of 
horror caused by this outrage was made louder 
when still another little fellow was found, a few 
days later, in an old barn in Savin Hill similarly 
t-cated. And then from several other parts of the 
city came reports of other lads who had been found 
me lireated. : 

_‘they were all little bits of fellows, ranging from 
six to nine years of age, a fact which, added to the 
azony of fear into which their awful adventures 
had hurled them, made it extreme] difficult for 
any of them to give a good description of the 
fiend who had done these things to them. Some 
said that is waa a mon with a red beard, and 
others declared that they had been led away by 
a big boy. The story of the big boy was the 
true one, though the authorities were not to be 
blimed for placing no more credence on this 
deseviption than on any of the others. 

_Unly one thing was certain. There was come one 
abroad, some monster in human shape, preying 
on little boys, 

It was not safe for a child to be at large. 
Parents sent their children to school accompanied 
by watchful sorvants, Policemen watched the 
schools, and guided the pupils homeward. Mothers 
dared nop allow their little ones out of their 
8.::t. Innocent, though supicious-looking, tramp: 
\cre arrested or driven out of towa, One man 
a spoke to a little boy in the street was all but 
lynched by a lot of men at work in a shipyard 


miserable, trembling. The parents of the tortured 
little boys cried for vengeance. ‘The police became 


desperate. 

At last a little fellow was found treated like the 
rest, and bound to a telegraph 
of the railway line near the South Boston station. 
He declared that he had been captured by an 
older boy, a boy whom he had seen before. No, 
he did not know his name, nor where he lived, but 
he had secn him in the street several times 
round the part of town in which his own home 
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across the way, and was so harshly 
handled that he was in the hospital for wecks. 
A reign of terror held Boston and its suburbs 


le by the side 


was. 

Now for the first time the police had actual 
information on which to work. With the little 
boy as guide they set about watching the strects 
for the larger boy—the cruel, iahuman, larger boy, 


who, it was manifest, had tortured all thes¢ little 
fellows. Day in, day out, they walked the streets, 
but never did the little boy sce the one who had 
abused him. The police were at their wits’ end 
when it occurred to one that perhaps the criminal 
was a schoolboy. So they proceeded to search the 
schools, 
PULLING FLIES TO PIECES. 

The principal of the Bigelow School, Mr. William 
Barnes, heard of this search, and immediately 
a strange suspicion came to him. Himself the 
father of a large family of boys, he had been in- 
tenscly interested in the cases, but it had never 
occurred to him that the criminal could be among 
his own pupils The fact that the police were 
hunting through the schools, however, brought 
suddenly to Mr. Barnes’ mind the picture of a 
boy in one of his classes—a heavy-browed, scowlin: 
Tac of thirtecn or fourteen years. He cenmantentid 
with the police. 

““T have no proof, not the slightest, that the boy 
I mention is the guilty one,” he said. “T only 
know that I have observed signs of cruclty on 
his part that might indicate, under ccrtain con- 
ditions, a nature capable of the horrors you 
describe. I have seen him pulling flies to picces 
behind his book. I have seen him sticking pins 
into a cat. That is hardly any proof that he is 
next door to a murderer, but I wish the little boy 
whom you are taking round would come to my 
school and look at this boy, without my indicating 
the one to which I refer.” 

The little fellow, still scarcely able to walk, 
was taken to tlie Bigelow School, and nobody but 
the oficer with him, and Mr. Rarnes, know his 
errand. He went from clsss-room to clss3-r0om, 
but failed to find the big boy whom he had such 
reason to remember. 

They came to the class in which sat the one whom 
Mr. Barnes had in mind, and the pupils were told 
to sit up and look straight to the front. The 
little boy scanned their faces. 

“Do you see him here?” asked the officer 
in a whisper. 

“No,” said the little boy, “he isn’t here.” 

At this moment, just as the officer, disappointed, 
was about to lead the way to another class-room, 
a teacher spoke sharply to a boy in a remote part 
of the class-room. 

“Sit up, Pomeroy, and look straight in front!” 
she commanded. 

FACE TO FACE WITH HIS VICTIMS. 

The boy addressed had had his head turned away. 
Now, sullenly, he slowly swung around in his scat, 
so that his features were in full view of the little 
boy on the platform. And then the latter 
screamed : 

‘““That’s him! That’s the boy!” And he flung 
himself, terrified, into the officer's arms, crying : 
“Don’t let him get me! Oh, please, don't let 
him get me!” 

There was instant excitement. The sullen boy 
hung his head and mumbled to himself, but they 
took him into the dressing-room, and there tho 
little boy still further identitied him. 

“Pd know him hy his eyes |” he said, 
not the same colour |” 


—The baby fell in the fire. While feiching the doctor the house was burgled. 


engaged in the 
acquired the sole right of giving 


acarceration which has sinco 
the world would have been spared further horrors, 
and the man’s name would not have marked against 
it the crimes which make it the most loathsome in 
criminal history in America. 


his 
occasioned, it had been the one subject of 
conversation among the boys of the district. 


their eagerness to prove themszlves heroes, 
told harrowing tales of having been chased by 


“They're 


On running to fetch the po:ice—— 


They were not. The big boy’s left eye was almost 


entirely white, the cornca being covered with an 
opaque growth, like a cataract. 


The boy was Jesse Pomeroy, and in this peculiar 


manner the most notorious fiend of modern times 
was captured. 


Had this been tho rig ig of the lifelong 
ecome his faie, 


Jesse Pomeroy was at that time only thirteen 


years of age, having been born on December 21st, 
1859. He was by no means dull-witted, although 
from early childhood he displayed 6 shiftless 
tendency and a carclessness that had kept him 
back in his school studies. 


His rents lived over a little stationer's 


shop run by his mother. His father was a but: her, 
working in a market near by. There were other 
children, a boy older than Jesse, and at Icast two 
younger, The family was an ordinary one of the 


lower class. 
Jesse Pomeroy was arrested, taken into court, 


confronted by his victims, of whom seven appeared 


against him and positively identified him. Others, 
to the number of ten, could not swear that 
it was he who had made cripples of them for 
life, but it undoubtedly was. It docs not scom 


possible that another such fiend could have Leen 


ravaging the same district at the same time. 
Mis playmates were brought inio court and 


examined, and one thing did come out at the 


trial, however, to prove the boy’s dcep seer 


and secretiveness—the slyness of a pervert 
nature. 


Of course, during the reign of terror which 
series of tortures on small boys bad 


During it all, even when boys of his class, in 
had 


the fiend and Jesse had known that thoy were 


lying, he had never said a word, or given a bint, 


to exposo his true colours. 
WATCHED BY BRAIN DCCTOR3. 

Jesse Pomeroy was sent to a reformatory. His 
extreme youth made a prison sentence impossible, 
although public hatred of the boy even then 
nearly constrained the law to make an exception 
in his case and put him behind bars as a felov. 

But during his period of detention he was 
carefully watched to see whether he displayed any 
8 of insanity, or symptoms of abnormality 
which would enable the authorities to keep him 
confined for the remainder of his life as @ 
lunatic. 

“He must be wrong somewhete,” ured those 
desirous of sequestering the hoy for the re-t of hia 
life. “He can’t be normal.” 

“He scems to be all right,” 
the best alicnists of the day had examined hira. 
““He may have been temporarily insane, but he 
seems to have learned a lesson. We are going to 
release him in the belief that he will not repeat his 
offences.” 

“Tf you Iet him out he ill be worse than ever, 
He will pursue our children. We shall not be 
safo!” pleaded the parents. 

“He is all right,” repeated the law, strangely 
clement. 

So, after scarcely @ year's detention, Jesse 
Pomeroy was released from the reforia school, 
and went back to work in his mother’s sho,. 

It would have been well had he never reached 
there ! 


said the law, after 


CHAPTER II. 
Tracked by a Deaf Mute. 

Jesse Pourroy was a model of behaviour at the 
reform school, Thero havo been rumours that 
he shocked a teacher there by torturing a pet cat, 
and a story gained credence that he had oilers ise 
exhibited his crucl tendencies, But so far as can 


be ascertained be did nothing whte ia restrain 


—_ 
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to indicate that he was other than a rather ordinary 
boy of thirteen. 


His mother pleaded that he be released and 
restored to her, declaring that she would vouch 
for his good behaviour in the future, so after little 
more than a year Jesse was allowed to come out. 

The shop conducted by Mrs. Pomeroy was 
stockel with toys, games, drapery, and cheap 
noveltios. Within, the counter on tho loft was 
devoted to needles, pins, household articles, and 
other small wares, while newspapers, p:nny novels, 
and school supplies were to be found on the other 
side. It was a popular emporium for the small 
shoppers of the neighbourhood, and Mrs. Pomeroy 
did a profitable little business. : 


JESSE BECOMES A CLERK. 

Jesse was taken in as a sort of clerk, and it also 
became his duty to carry pares to customers. 
He was a shambling youth o 
means dull, countenance, saying little, an attend- 
ing, so far as was apparent, to his business. But 
always he was on probation among the people, 
who could not forget his previous record and 
distrusted him thoroughly. 

But the boy was to ail intents and purposes on 
his good behaviour. There were no more cases of 
his cruelty, and little by little the public forgot the 
past, and children were allowed to continue their 
play when Jesse camo along the street, instead 
of being dragged into the house by excited mothers. 

Then, one day in the spring of 1874, a little 
nine-year-old dit named Kate Curran disappeared. 

One afternoon her mother sent the little girl out 
to buy a recl of thread. She did not tell her just 
where she should go for the thread, and therefore 
could not,declare with any degree of exactness that 
Katie had gone to Mrs. Pomeroy’s for it. But the 

lice, who began to suspect that perhaps Jesse 

omeroy was again up to his old villainy, went to 
him and asked him whether Katie Curran had been 
in his mother’s shop on the afternoon in question. 

“Why, yes,” replied the boy, candidly, “she 
came in here while my mother was out, and I was 
looking after the shop. She bought a reel of 
pees and went out. That was the last I saw of 

er.” 

It might have been the boy’s frankness, or it 
mig!it have besn the stupidity of the police, but, 
at all events,“nobody thought that he was with- 
holding anything. Nobody thought, at the time, 
to search the cellar of the little shop. 


NEVER SEEN TO SMILE. 

Jesse Pomeroy continued his daily duties of 
carrying newspapers to his mother’s customors, 
He was never seen to smile. Nobody could 
make much of him-—this odd, sad-looking boy 
with the white eye. There was something uncanny 
about him, something eery in his glanee, when he 
fixed his one bright eye and that colourless orb upon 
you. He moved silently, alone, shunned even by 
other boys of his own age who had been accustomed 
to play with him before his incarceration in the 
reform school. 

It was a chill day, April 22nd, 1874. An “ east 
wind ” was blowing over the mors'es, and Police- 
man Faxon, patiollicg hic beat late in the afternoon, 
was cold in spite of his heavy clothes. Suddenly he 
felt something tugging at his coat-tail, and turned 
to see a little boy of eight or ten. 

‘Well, what is it, sonny ?”* he asked gruffly. 
The small ~ epointed to his lips and made a 
guttural soun 

“Oh,” said Policeman Faxon, “a deaf mute. I 
see! Wonder what he wants ?” 

The deaf mute continued to make motions, and 
pointed with one hand in the direction of the foot 
of the street, where it ended on a wide stretch of 
marsh leading to the bay. ith his other hand he 
tu at the officer's coat tails. 

“I can’t make out his game,” thought the 
officer, ** but I'll follow and see what it is.”* 

So he went along after the deaf mute, who kept a 
tight hold of his coat. It was cold and cheer 
and in tho gathering dusk the policeman felt 
a trifle creepy. But the deaf mute kept on. 
They came to the deaf and dumb institute, but 
the boy did not take the officer in through its 
pis: continuing his march out to the marshes, 

iy, when the policeman had decided that he 
would go no further on this blind errand, the boy 


- drew back, as though afraid, and pointed tremb- 


lingly to a clump of thick swamp grass a few yards 
ahead Pp P gr ya 


‘Eh 2?” exclaimed the officer. ‘* What is it?” 
The boy could only point. 

“* Well,” thought the officer, ‘‘ I'll see.”* 

He strode forward, and with his stick parted the 


——Mary slipped and sprained her ankle. How did she word her telegram to Mrs. Brown ? 


sullen, though by n® 
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a3se3. There he found the body of a little boy 
bing face down among the roads and the salt 
ass. 

The officer picked up the pitiful burden and 
hurried back to the police-station with it, followed 
by the deaf mute. There they asked the mute 
whether he knew who the boy was, and he wrote 
the name on a sheet of paper in a childish scrawl. 
The name was Horace Mellen. 

Two officers visited the scene of the murder 
and brought back measurements of footprints found 
in the snow. With these in their possession, they 
went to Jesse Pomeroy’s house. 

It was after ten o'clock at night. The house was 
in darkness, but to their repeated rings Jesse's 
mother appeared and asked what they wanted. 

“ We want your son Jesse,” they said. 

“ He’s in bed,” was the ly. “ He's been ill 
all day, and hasn’t been out of the house.” * . 

But in spite of the woman's declaration, which 
was made as though she suspected that the police 
were about to charge her son with the commission 
of some crime during the day just ending, the police 
went to Jesse’s room. He was in bed, and appa- 
rently asleep. 

Near his bed were his shoes. They were wet 
and muddy, and they exactly fitted the measure- 
ments of the footprints found in the marsh at the 
spot where Horace Mellen had been killed that 
afternoon ! . 

They arrested Jesse Pomeroy and took him to 
the police-station, where lie was accused of murder. 
He professed entire innocence, and declared that he 
had not been anywhere near the marshes that day. 
But he did admit that he had been out of the 
house, thus pgp his mother’s statement that 
he had been in bed all day. 

ATTEMPTS TO FIRE THE PRISON. 

He was committed for trial, while the public 
roared its denunciation of him and of the law which 
had freed him from the reformatory to give him 
this new opportunity to exercise his barbaric cruelty 
to helpless victims. 

He taal been in gaol only a few days when his 
mother—perhaps in shame for the disgrace brought 
on her by her son, perhaps in fear lest the vengeance 
the public threatened might be visited on her— 
suddenly moved, going nobody knew exactly where, 
except the police, who had their watchful eye upon 
all her movements, and could lay their hands upon 
her at any time. 

The day after she moved, and the little store 
had been cleared of its small stock, which she sold 
in one piece at a sacrifice price, men were put to 
work to repair the premjses. ln the collar they 
discovered the remains of Katie Curran ! 

The horror and rage of the people knew 
no bounds at this latest’ discovery. A mob 
besieged the store and sent stones hurtling 
through the windows, An attempt was made to 
fire the sey aa and the father of Jesse Pomeroy 
was obliged to abandon his position in the town and 
leave, though nobody suspected that he had aught 
to do with the horrible affair. He had left his 
wife some time before, and was looked upon as a 
decent citizen, for whom his fellows felt pity, 
because he had such a son. 

Through all this Jesse Pomeroy stayed in his cell 
coolly awaiting his trial. When they told him 
that the body of Katie Curran had been found he 
seemed not at all disconcerted. All he asked was 
whether he would be tried for this crime along with 
the other, and whether his previous record of 
having tortured so many children’ would count 

ainst him. 

“‘ Because, if aay hold that up against me, too,” 
he said, “it would not be fair. Ki have paid for 
these offences once, and to bring them up again 
would not be justice!” 

Those who heard this turned away, scarcely 
able to refrain from striking this smirking, selfish, 


coo! scoundrel to the earth and tramping upon 

him with their heels ! 

(How the public clamoured for Pomeroy’s execution, 

his final sentence, and how he was nearly murdered by 
a fellow convict will be told next week.) 


DON'T BUY YOUR CORONATION SEAT 


Until you read all about the offer 
which we are golng to make to our 
readers. This offer will include the 
payment of all expenses from any part 
of the United Kingdom to London and 
back. It will be quite the most 
generous offer of this kind ever made. 


WEEK ENDING 
—Marcu 23, 111, 


F SPORTING SMIPETS, 


ar 
Some Special Pars ow Sorts of Sports oad 
‘ as 


~ 


Two millionaire golfers recently played a m1‘) 
London course for 4 stake of two motor-cars. 


SEVENTEEN times have Ireland met Wales at ) 
and not once have the Welshmen succeeded in wi), 
the victory. 


Grtat progress is being made in French Rughy... | + 
the recent match against Wales thero was a 
attendance of fifteen thousand people. 


73°2 miles per hour is the new speed record ». 
airship ; it was made by M. Morin, when flyin. 
Paris to Toulouse—he covered 122 miles in vin |, i; 
forty minutes. 


Very few of the leading cricket countics 1 \.4 
financial prosperity last season, this, however. : 
the case with Kent, for it has announced a proai es 
on the year’s working. 


EXperIMENTS are about to be made with > :, 
car driven by a propellor after the style of an ar: 
A propellor-driven motor-cycle was tried with 
success some years back. 


Ir is hoped that King George and Queca }i:: 
be present at the Derby this year, and Lori }! 
Beresford, who is still tho manager ef tic | 
stables, is busily making arrangements. 


Some workmen who were reconstructiag 2 , 
the Mid-Surrey golf course recently, eains « ’ 
strongly-built brick ee under the earth. ; 
knows to what use the passage was put. 


Mr. WaLrer Wrvxans, the world’s champisa 1 
shot, has just distinguished himself in a a: 
He has won a prize in Paris for a bronre statsei. _» 
trotting horse, which he sculptured himsck. 


Anotuer attempt is being made to pri’ > 
baseball, the t American game, in !:.) 
and the National Baseball Association is ar:3 
bring over some “ star” playors from America. 


Tue record number of rounds ever contes!::1 1 
prize-fight were fought at Cheshire in 1825, wh. ‘30 


ugilists named Jack Jones and Patsy Tunney id 
te 276 rounds, Jones being declared the winn.:. 

ALPHONSE Sngurs, the Belgian wrestler whore: 
met Hackenschmidt, boasts of the fact that !.- 1.2 
size twenty-two in collars. His arm is so mu-cil. 1st 
it is impossible to make a collar even of this siz), 1% 
round the upper portion of it. 


A vour-CYLINDER air-pump for motor-car tv's 111 
recently been par onthe market. It pumps up“ 'i'2 
twice as quickly as does the ordinary sing!:-«!rci 
variety and with half tho labour. It is worked hy 
turning a handle. 


A srraxcs motor boat called the Flying Fish, «hich 
is driven by air precios, has been Jauncic! st 
Cowes. The hull of the boat rests lightly on the susie 
of the water, and the air propellor causes it to »si0 
across the surface at an amazing \. 


An appeal is sent to influential coloured men 
in all the big cities of America asking them to sul «rhe 
to a diamond-studded belt, to be presented to Jiwk 
bsg on July 4th, the anniversary of his victury 
over Je 


uITE a large number of women are taking to motor 
eel this season, and eeveral firms are making § 
8 caf niashins for the fair sex. These machines start 
ike 26 ordinary motor-car;so that the riders do not 
have to gallop alongside before mounting. 


A Dansx aviator named Svedens recently discover 
whilst flying at a considerable height, that his mi hine 
was on fire. He descended as quickly as pos!'!". 
but although he just managed to save his own lifes 
= machine was completely destroyed by ‘t¢ 

ames, 


WHEN repering for his contest with Matt \V«!' 
Freddie Welsh gave training exhibitions for chars i 


the money collected going to the St. Michacl’s !5..* 
Home. The band of the Home marched to gt ‘!' 
money, and Welsh made the sum up to £50 from {# 
own pocket. 


A crcurxa road race is to be held in the next Oly mii 
Games, which will take place at Stockholm {0 !'!!-- 
and, what is important to British riders, the ¢\"" 
will be run on British lines, the men starting at inter’ A 
and no pacing being allowed. he es will be %) 
to hold its own against the world in this compet!t0» 


=a 
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Ep bee fae alte ged out. It is now ths 
eathers”’ or, in rhyming slang, the “fi penny dip.” 
” Food, and seeaciaily bread. is recent 

tommy,” “ rooty,” “‘ chuck,” “ toke,” and many 
other things. Beer, the one thing that is desircd 
abovo all things else by most beggars, is “ boose,”” 
7 gargle,” “‘skimish”™ (pronounced skim-ish), or 

old socks.” No true up-to-date beggar ever 
uses the word “spike * for workhouse } he calls it 
tho “lump.” A prison is a “clink,” ordinary 
beggars are “‘ gagyites’ (pronounced gag-e-ites), 
and beggars who travel in small fami ly parties, 
with children, and make pretence of selling things 
on the road, are “ diddy-kyes.” 
; Beggars do uot go on tramp, they go “* travel- 
ling,” and tramps are invariably “travellers” 
amongst themselves. This explains the meaning 
of the legend, “Good accommodation for 
travellers’ that is so often to bo seen outsiis 
small, mean houses in the back strects of provinci:l 
towns, Another slang term for going on trainp 
is going on tho “ too-be." A house or bed that is 
verminous is “ crummy.” 

“GUTTER STIFFS” AND ‘ TOTTERS.” 

Most beggars nowadays make a pretence of 
selling something, otherwise they would be con- 
tinually getting themselves arrested for vagrancy. 
If they can by hook or by crook get a pedlar's 
licence they set up as “fawny men,” that is 
hawkers of sham jewellery, or they “carry the 
bible,’ which means that they call from door 
to door with“a little open box containing laces, 
buttons, recls of cotton, and such like trifles, dis- 
played in front of them. If they have no licence 
they carsy with them ferns, flowers, or other 
perishable goods, to sell which no licence is neces- 


CADGING LOVERS. 


The Man Who Cadges, or Borrows, From His 
Sweetheart Speedily Leses Her Respect. 


“ We parted because she lent me some money.” 

That was.how a certain young man sumined up 
the reasons for the breaking-off of his engagemont 
to a girl. 

She was a nice gir), too, and he was a decent 
young fellow, yet the money she lont him was the 
cause of fatal mischief between them. I[t rais:da 
barri:r. 

He was the manager of a small shop, and got 
into difficulties with tho cash. He did rot do 
anything wrong, He did not embezzlo or anything 
of that sort. It was partly a mistake and partly 
earelessnoss. 

He could not replace the money in time 
himself, and, fearful of all manner of un- 
a consequences, he told the girl and asked 

er to help him. 

She had a little nest-egg saved up, and lent it to 
him. Ho paid her back, bit by bit. But it was a 
long, slow process, and when the account was 
square between them she told him that sho wanted 
the engagement to end. 

She said that she was afraid that « man who 
relied on hor to help him out of his moncy troubles 
while they wera sweothearts would rely on her too 
much when sie was his wifo to help him out of 
similar difficulties if they arose. 

It was a very fominine argument. She had never 
suggested that he should mako a clean breast of his 
exror and tace the music, nor had she demurred 
about helping him. All tho same, she wes dis- 
appointed in him, and her faith was Ladly 
shaken. 

Here is another instance. A young artiet had a 
long stroak of bad luck. Nono of his work would 
sc. He had no friend to hel» him, except the girl 
to whom ho was engaged. She was in a good 
situation, and for a long tims sho helped him to 
keop his head above water. Then at last his luck 
turned, and ho paid her back. But afterwards she 
made his lifo a misery to him. 

She would have slaved for him and given him 
her last peany if he had wanted it, but she could 
not let him forget what she had done for him. If 
there was tio slightest til or difference between 
then, sho reminded him of it. 

In tho end he could not stand it any longer, and 
lefe her. It was not that he was ungrateful. He 
was very grateful, but the afiair had degraded him 
and mado hin miserable. 

All girls would not havo acted as this one did. 
Ths fact remains, however, that a woman looks at 
come matters from a diiforenS standpoint to @ 
man 

If one man helps another with menoy, neither of 
them, as a rulo, cares to talk of it after the account 
has been sct{led. But a gitl—at loast, a type of gin 1— 
thinks that anyono she has l.elped is ungratetul if 
the service is not alluded to with gratitude. But 
the chief argument to make a man warty of letting 
his sweetheart help him with money is the danger 
of losing her respect. 

It is her instinct to regar] him as tho stronger, 
more resourceful, better al!y to fight troubles and 
difficultics (han she is. It comes as a shor k to hor, 
though, perliaps she hardly fully realises it al the 
time, when ho turns to her for financial help, oF 
dees not rocuso it when she oiters it. 

It is not that she is mean. nor that she would not 
make any savriiice for his sake. It is simply tha’ 
sho wants him to be the man of their part nership— 
to know that he can fight his own money troubies, 
50 that sho can be quite sure she will be satu whea 
sho belengs fo him. 

It is different when it comes to an engaged couple 
going about together and sharing exponses. 
they are each working for their living, the man 
cannot afiord to pay for both, yet they would like 
to go to concerts, say, OF enjoy pleasure excursions 
in one another’s company. 

If, in these circumstances, the girl is alile and 
willing to pay for herself, it is quite fair she should 
do so. But, unless he is peculiarly mewn or Cx- 
tremely foolish, the young man will stay at 
home before he allows her to contribute a penny 
toward his expenses. ; 

She maz never complain, but he will sink in her 
osiimation. And if thore isn'ta big quarrel about 
those small advances ono fino day, it will bea 
wonder. 


By ALBERT CLUTTERBUCK, 
The “Literary Vagrant.” 

(Rerently at Marylchone Police Court a young 
maa named Albert Clutterbuck was convicted of 
tagrancy, and sentenced to a short term of imprison- 
ment. A document entitled “ The Life of a Beggar” 
was found upon him when he was arrested. Parts 
of this story the magistrate, Mr. Paul Taylor, 
described as “ most tntercsting.” 

Mr, P. Doubleyou sought Clutterbuck ous on hia 
realease from prison, and obtained his story. This 
is pirt two; last week Clutterbuck drew a vivid 
pen: picture of the homes of London's beggzrs.) 

Tiere are beggars and beggars. By this I mean 
that beggarland has its upper classes and its lower 
classes, its little social distinctions, just as other 
walks in life have. 

‘There are beggars who, like the snails, c their 
komcs with them. An old sack, a tattered blanket, 
a tin can, @ few pinches of tea, sugar, and 80 on. 
Sometimes, but not always, @ piece of soap. 

‘They resemble the snails, too, in the pace at 
which they traveh Often they will not averago 
more than'a mile or two aday. Why should they ? 
One place is to them much the same as any other 
place. 

A favourite saying with this type of beggar is, 
“My stomach is the only cupboard I need" He 
is known in beggarland as o “ Mill Tog Moucher,” 
and he is generally regarded as belonging to tho 
lowest class of beggardom. 

IN A RING OF DISINFECTANT. 

Indeed there are Mill Togs who would be denied 
admission to any common lodging-house, nor would 
tho landlord of the tenpenny room let to them, 
co repulsively dirty are they. The only place open 
to them is the Salvation Army shelter, and that not 
always. 

These are the kind of beggars you see cuddling 
their rags on tho Embankment, slinking aimlessly 
along solitary country roads, or dark city by- 
streets, and who, when arrested and brought 
lcfore the magistrates, are tried outside the court 
with a ring of burning sulphur on the ground all 
round them to ward off infection. This may seem 
ixcredible, but Ihave seen it done mysclf. Indeed 
this class of beggar has a special Parliament Bill 
all to himselfi—the Verminous Persons Act. 

The busker, who sings in the streot and outside 
public-houses, often with the accompaniment 
of some kind of instrumental music, is the aristocrat 
ef beggarland, as far removed from the Mill Tog 
as is the prosperous-looking stockbroker from the 
broken-down City clerk. Indeed, some buskers 
are not really beggars at all in the proper sense 
of the word, in that they give value for money, 
and very good value, too, in some instances. 

Lower down in the scale, but belonging to tho 
same category, aro the “griddlers’’ or singing 
bevgars. 

Most people know this latter type. The maa, 
furtive, and in rags, the woman dejected-looking 
aot scemingly in the last stages of consumption, 
the two or three children—hired for the occasion— 


a accompany them shivering and blue with the 


sary. 

These things they buy from dealers who kcep 
what are called “swag shops.” ‘The thin mohair 
laces whieh beggars particularly affect as an excus® 
for begging in public-housea and elsewhere cost 
a penny a dozen; the thick kind cost twopence. 
True beggars, however, very rarely invest in the 
more expensive kind. They leave this to the sido- 
walk vendors, whom beggars contemptuously 
designate “ gutter stiffs.” 

A gutter stifi does a genuine trodo at a regular 
“pitch,” but his earnings rarcly exceed a shilling 
or cighteen-pence a day, whereas the beggar, 
who uses his stock merely as an cxcuse for begvins, 
considera it a very bad day's work indeed whem 
he does not clear half-a-orown, and five shillings 
is a fair average. 

WHEN “TOTTING” PAYS. 

Another favourite “lay” with knowing beggars 
is what they coll “ totting.” ‘This means to call 
from door to door in the better class suburbs with 
stale palms, ferns, and so on, tho refuse of the 
florists’, which aro either offered for sale outright 
(at twice the price they can bo bought for fresh 
in the shops), or else exchanged for old clothes, 
boota, rags, bones, bottles, or auything that 
is easily saleable. 

This is a paying game. I have myself exchanged 
ferns for which 1 have paid threepence for half 
a hundredweight of mixed rags wort) four shillings. 
For a ee which would havo been dear at o 
penny, because it had no roots, I have got a suit 
of clothes which I sold the same night for seven 
shillings and sixpenco. And onco I traded to a 
lady a shilling’s worth of mixed plants in pots 
for a set of furs, old but genuine, for which I ob- 
tained thirty-five shillings from a West-end 
furrier. 

The great thing in “‘totting ” is never to appear 
satisfied. If a lady offers him an overcoat worth 
a sovereign for @ sixpenny plzat, the “totter” 
who knows his “‘ lay' will By no means snap at 
the bargain. On the contrary he will run it down, 
keeping, however, a corner of his eyo on the lady 
in case she should draw back. This is known, in 
beggar’s slang, as “ barracking up ” and “ working 
at the catch.” 

He will dilate on the hard times, the long way 
he has to travel to reach home, and will go on to 
beg a pair of boots, a shirt, an old hat, or anything 
else of the kind, to go with the overcoat, and will 
only accept the latter by itself, art that grudgingly, 
and as @ pretended favour, wien he has quite 
exhausted his own powers of persuasion or the 
lady’s patience. 

(Next week Albert Clutterbuck qwili tell of Beggars’ 
tricks and dodges.) 
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THE BEGGARS' OWN “LINGO.” 

Tcgether they trudge elowly through quiet 
suburban streets on Sunday, dolefully whining 
pes well-known hymn tune. On Saturdays they 
requent the street markets patronisod by poor 
people, And in the two days they take as much 
lwoney a8 many an honest worker receives in 
wnges for a week’s laborious toil. No regular 
singing beggar griddlos during the remaining five 
it s of the weck. Instead he goes cadging in tho 
a iuary way from door to door, if the weather is 
he and he feels up to it; otherwise he loafs in his 
7 smoking, drinking, and playing cards. 
ae oe a i‘: lar ngtiage of their own, 

’ real nguag 
Constant state of elise: —e 
elt example, a lodging-house is never now 
‘eum 8 ding ken,” although it was so termed 
. ring gars years ago. It is now known 
po kennel,” the “drum,” or the “ Abode of 

ve.” Similarly the old slang word, “ kip,” 
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Pretty Girl's Daring. 


By P. LONGHURST. 

Mr. Peter Coatss laid across his knees the 
newspaper he was reading, and looked crossly over 
lis spectacles at his son and heir, who occupied 
a chair at the opposite corner of the old-fashioned 
kitchen fireplace. 

““What bo the matter wi’ you, Peter?” ho 
demanded irritably. ‘‘ Fidgetin’ an’ coughin’ an’ 
worritin’ you've n th’ whole evenin’. What 
be wrong?” 

Mrs. Coates, w!o sat in front of the hearth, 
her feet on the fender, looked up from her knitting 
at her husband’s remark, and stared wonderingly 
at her son. 

“Yes, what be wrong, Peter ?”’ she said. “‘ Are 
you ill?” 

Beneath this double fire the person addressed 
suddenly blushed as red as a beetroot ; his confusion 
was pitiful ; so nervous was he that the clay pipe 
he held between his fingers dropped on the Hearth. 
rug and smashed to pieces. 

““Dear, dear, there’s a mess now!”’ And Mrs. 
Coates lookcd reproachfully at her son, while his 
father again demanded, in a louder voice and still 
more irritably, what was the matter. 

The culprit picked up the broken fragments 
of his pipe, then he raised his head defiantly. 

“I’m goin’ t? get married,” he said distinctly, 
and for a moment looked his father boldly 
in the face. 

Tf a bombshell had suddenly exploded on the 
kitchen floor of Highmoor Farm greater conster- 
nation could not have been caused. If the house- 
hold cat, peacefully asleep on the rug, had sat up 
and demanded a share of the tankard of ale at 
the farmer’s elbow, the old couple could not have 
experienced a more complete surprise. Husband 
and wife stared at their flaming-faced offspring 
” if he were a two-headed giant in a circus side 
show. 

Peter marrying! Peter, who, so far as they knew, 
and believed, had never spoken to any girl in his 
Ife beyond tke ordinary civilities that are exchanged 
between neighbours. The idea was stupendous. 

The face of Peter became still more under the 
double stare of amazement and sorrowful disbelicf 
levelled at him. 

“I'm goin’ t’ get married,” he repeated for the 
eccond time with dogged emphasis. 

Then his father found his tongue. 

“Married!” shouted Mr. Coates. “ Married ! 
You! A bit laddie like you gettin’ marricd! 
Whoever heard th’ like o’ it?” 

** Well, an’ why shouldn't I be gettin’ married ?” 
demanded Peter, after his father’s outburst. Lis 
manner was less assured, and there were distinct 
traces of nervousness in his voice. 

* Peter,” said Mr. Coates sternly, “haud your 
tongue! Wo’ll ha’ no more o’ this matter. Me an’ 
at mother will try an’ forget th’ words ha’ ever 

n spoken.” And the old farmer replaced his 
spectacles on his nose, and took up his newspaper 
again with an air of finality that precluded further 
discussion. 

“ Eh-h, but I'll be married yet,” Peter declared 
to himself as he climbed the stairs to his bedroom 
an hour later. 

* * * * 

A fortnight afterwards Peter drove half a score 
of fat bullocks into Hawes market. The friends 
and acquaintances who greeted him noticed no 
difference in his demeanour, but at heart Peter 
was decidedly sad. His sorrow, however, did not 
tea him from driving a hard bargain for his 

ont nor deprive him of his customary healthy 
appetite. 

The beasts satisfactorily sold, he adjourned 
to the Bull Inn, and there made ao substantial 
Junch. Afterwards he mounted his gailoway and 
took the northward road out of Hawes, looking 
carefully around to see that no one was taking 
any notice of him. 

o miles out he left the road and turned into 
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looking farmhouse snugly set in a wooded hollow, 
beyond and above which rose the grey gaunt hills. 

A girl in a pink blouse and short skirt was at work 
in the little garden in front of the house, digging 
with a small fork between the early primroses, 
violets, and daffodils that grew there. A pair of 
long gloves covered her hands and arms ; her clothes, 
though plain and simple, were neat and well made, 
with those dainty additions and touches that 
Lefoken a. refined mind and a pride in personal 
appearance. A dark blue tam-o’-shanter was 
perched on her thick, curly, fair hair, which crowned 
as winsome and pretty a face as a man could find 
in a long day’s march through rural Englond. 

The girl heard the clattering of the galloway’s 
hoofs upon the metal that filled the centre of the 
lane ; she rose up, slight and shapely, and her blue 
eyes lighted with pleasure, 

“A good afternoon to you, Mr. Coates!’ she 
called out merrily as Peter rode up to the garden 

ate, 
at Good afternoon to you, Meggy!” Peter's 
voice lingered lovingly over the fina! word, his eye3 
covertly devoured the girl’s face, but he made no 
effort to get off his horse. 

The girl smiled, and Peter blushed furiously, 

“How bonnie th’ flowers are lookin’,” he said 
hurriedly. 

Miss Margaret Fothergill laughed outright. “‘Is 
that all that is bonnie-looking to-day, Master 
Peter Coates ?”’ she queried saucily. 

Peter, though muddled with love, and maybe 
a trifle dull of nature, observed the hint. 

“JT think I'll come inside,” he muttered. He 
dismounted, hitched the bridle over fhe stone 
gatepost, threw his arms around the girl’s slim 
waist and, bending his head, kissed her full upon 
her red smiling lips. 

“‘ Poter, Peter, whatever are you doing?” cried 
Meggy with simulated anger, and, releasing her, 
Peter stepped back, ashamed and downcast. 

“Well, and what have you to say for yourself ?” 
Miss Fothergill asked severely. ‘‘ Had better kept 
further side of the garden wall it seems to me, 
if this is how you behave.” 

“T couldn't help it, Meggy—truth I couldn't,” 
mumbled the penitent culprit. 

“And what does it matter, Peter dear ?”’ the 
girl said softly, and she laughed a little. ‘‘ You're 
trysted to me, and we’re soon to be wed.” 

The word brought a frown of recollection to 
Peter's forehead, and his eyes became dull and 
miserable. 

“What is the matter, Peter?’ Meggy asked. 

“It was to see you about that I come over to- 
day,” Peter answered slowly and miserably. “ Last 
night I spoke for th’ first time to th’ owd fowk, 
an’ my father——” 

‘Well?’ Meggy interrupted wonderingly. 

** An’ mother-——” 

Moggy smiled. ‘They did not like it? They 
were surprised ?”” 

“They would not even let me tell of it. They 
asked me if I had gone daft.” 

“ And is that all?” 

Peter nodded, and his eyes plainly said that it 
was enough, and more. 

Meggy laughed aloud. 

Peter regarded his sweethcart gloomily. She 
tock the ill news very lightly. For all his four and 
thirty years of age, his huge limbs, and his great 
stature, his solid common sense, and native shrewd- 
ness, Peter Coates, from boyhood, had been so 
dominated by the will of his parents, so thoroughly 
accustomed to admitting their authority in any 
and every matter, that the idea of resistance 
camo strangely to him. 

“ And do your father and mother know who ’tis 
you are going to wed ?”’ his sweetheart inquired. 

A smile was playing around Meggy’s lips, but to 
Peter the situation held nothing at all amusing. 

“No,” he said. ‘I ha’ never spoken o’ thee 
to them.” 

“Then they do not know you have known me 
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these two years past ? That you have ridden «+. 
here every market day to see me ?” e 

Peter shook his head emphatically, If <.,, 
goings on had come to his parents’ ears Jie...) 

ave been made aware of the fact long sin, 

“Do they know me at all, Peter?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” answered Pete: «' 

“Do you think if they were to sec pn; 5 
they’d say no to you wedding me ?” ‘ 

He looked doubtfully into the girl’: 
mischievous eyes. An idea was quickly jo: 
her active brain, but her duller love; +, 
discern it. 

“Nay, lassie, they wouldn’t ken who t!. 
they were t’ see thee,’ Peter answered i: 
surprise. 

“Then come with me and Pll show you. .' + 
clutch of chickens.”” And Peter, ina er | |. 
of wonderment, was led to examin: 1): | 
additions of the poultry yard, a busine...) .°, 
together with sundry other matters, priv. | 
personal, betwixt Margaret Fothergill an} i: ;. 
Coates, contrived to occupy the best pst ..: ; 
next two hours. 

* * * * 


Next market day found Peter at Hawes, +»! | :.+ 
as naturally a visitor at The Dell. There, |): 
he received a dis able surprise; Megey i 1. 
there to welcome him. She had, so one of t's). \"; 
informed him, gone out on her pony quite « hi 
the morning, and had not returned. Pete: 01 
an hour or more, but she did not arrive ; anda) id 
and badly out of temper he rode off. 

When he reached home he stamped into th: '... |; 
kitchen just as his mother entered it. 

“What be a’ th’ clatter an’ din about © <9 
demanded crossly. “That puir lassie in 1'’ 
kitchen needin’ rest an’ quiet an’ thee must 1ii': 
a noise fit to wakken th’ dead!” Mrs. (. - 


ts 


when excited, lapsed into the dialect of her (orniiy, 
“Lass! What lass?” Peter asked, stiis: it 
his mother. 


“Get off thy boots, an’ come into kite’s. os 
tha'lt see!” and Mrs. Coates disappcarc!. 

With some trepidation and a deal of =) 11-6 
Peter obeyed, walking quietly enovge) 1: 
stockinged feet. Halfway across the rooin |!) - 
to a dead standstill, staring with open «\.- .:.! 
mouth at a young girl who sat, or rather ni! | 
in a large cushioned arm-chair—his {.1' -: - 
favourite seat—by the side of the firepls . i 
right foot resting upon a hassock of ancient «11 
which rightfully belonged to the parla \ 
remarkably pretty girl, too, fair haied, to: 
eyed, and with a delicate complexion of bu’: 
and tinted ivory, and a pair of roguish-lools., 
cherry-hued lips, the corners of which so... 
ever trembling with the beginning of a smile. 

““Meggy !”’ gasped the astounded man. 

Meggy—for it was indeed she in spite of I's 
belief that his eyes must have deceive! |.» 
raised a warning finger. ‘“ Shhhh!” she exh. il 
in a low wove, looking apprehensively at the oi 
door. 

Peter walked on tiptoe towards tlic fir; 

“ Meggy!” he said again. 

The cherry lips parted in a charmins © - 
“ Peter,” their owner said low and quickly.“ \« 
mustn't know me. You're not to know »l 
T am.” 

Before Peter could obtain an cxplanstion of 
this puzzling command his mother Hustle! ist 
the kitchen. She was carrying a teapot. the «ore 
that was only brought out on special occasio:'~. 

“You'll te liking a cup o’ tea, wont \o'h 
dearie?” she inquired solicitously; ‘ii !! «9 
yeu good after being woke up. This is my =" 

eter. You'll have a cup, too?” 

The last question was addressed to Peter. 1% 
however, suddenly discovered that there wis <1 
work on the farm that required his imm«::'° 
attention, and declined to stay. He wanted 1!" 
alone, to collect his scattered wits, to wor «" 
some solution of the astounding problein pvt 
before him. 

“A lad is Peter,” said Mrs. Coates. 01"; 
A good |: !. 
a great man for work; but quiet, very qe’. 

Meggy looked interested. “Yes, he '' 
looks as if he could work,” she said demur:!y. 

When Peter and his father came int ‘' 
more than a hour later they found the pair * |"! 
close conversation. Mrs. Coates seemed mi. 
taken up with Miss Margaret Fothergill. = 

‘Well, an’ how be th’ foot now, miss 704" 
the old farmer. ‘Nay, keep thy seat, my '"\'? 
any chair ’l] do for me,” for Meggy, ass! ca 


= 
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that her foot was better, had attempted to get up 


vedindismay. “ Why, my father——” 

eNay, don’t worrit yourself for that, missy. 
j<ont a lad ¢’ ride over t Th’ Dell four hours back 
1 tell your father what had happened an’ where 
you are.” ° : 
“Peter said not a word s the whole situation was 
=) surprising, 80° difficult of understanding, and 
thal so dangerous, that he deemed it his wisest 
vvurse to keep silent So glum was he throughout 
-\> entire evening, 80 little did he speak, and such 
cant attention did he give to Miss Fothergill, 
that his mother took it upon herself to take him 
to task for what she plainly told him was his 
downright rudeness. 

But if Peter didn't or couldn’t talk, Meggy both 
could and did ; and her conversation—or herself— 
was go intensely interesting that Mr. Coates was 
deiven into breaking the rules of untold years’ 
cianding. His newspapers lay unread on the corner 
of the mantelshelf, quite forgotten ; and it was not 
until Meggy made some remark concerning the 
qoaint old silver tankard that held pride of place 
yon the huge dresser that he recollected he had 
Lt had his nightly measure of ale. 

llis wife was no less forgetful; her knitting 
neslected, she sat with her hands in her lap, watch- 
ing the pretty, animated, smiling face of the 
_; st whom tha chance slipping of a careless pony 
“ad so unexpectedly brought amongst them. 

Mr. Coates proved correct; it was not until a 
ck had elapsed that the sprained ankle had 
swnded evfficiently to allow of Miss Fothergill 
putting her foot in the stirrup again. To Meggy 
“epself. this week at Highmoor was o delightful 
\oliday ; to her good-hearted host and_ hostess, 
ho came very near to worshipping her, it was 
revelation. Peter was the only one in the house, 
who did not enjoy her stay. 

It was with genuine regret, coupled with a 
pressing invitation to pay another visit at the 
catliest possibla date that Mr. Coates and his wife 
said good-bye to Megzy ; and it was with heartfelt 
relief and gratification Peter swung himself across 
his galloway's back, in readiness, at his mother’s 
insistence, to escort Meggy over the fifteen miles 
tiat separated Highmoor Farm from The Dell. 
During the whole week he had not had a single 
opportunity of speaking privately with his sweet- 
neart, and he had found it difficult and galling to 
jlay the part sho had insisted upon him assuming. 

“Now, Moggy, an’ what be th’ meanin’ of it 
« 2”? demanded Peter when the farm had been 
itt well behind, 

‘There was a new note in his voice, a note of 
masterfulness, ef authority, aad Meggy, strange 
to say, felt not displeased. 

_ “The racanigag of what, Peter?” she inquired 
innocently. 

“Thee comin’ to th’ farm.” 

“Why, surely you heard. Sunshine threw me.” 
_" Ay, but how came thee near Highmoor; 30 
‘ur from home 2’? Peter persisted. - 

_ “Well, may not lass ride where she pleases ?” 
Massy demanded by way of Fj ly. 

: ~ An’ why was It seem not to know thee?” 
Potor asked, trying a fresh tack. 

_ “I thought your mother and father might have 
‘orn hurt if they had understood ; and they were 
~» kind to me that it would have been a shame.” 

. Ay ; but what o’ me, lass ?”” 

Oh,” said Meggy sweetly, “but it mattered 
‘utght to you, for you have no eye for a lass as 
‘ was very plain to see. Your mother was clean 
med a re Peter.” 

. "7 ~~ di thee think I was no carin’ a’ th’ time, 

‘zy 

~ Pm sure I did not know what you were thinking, 
Ms tor Coates,” and Megzy tossed her fair lead. 
~ Black murder it might have been from your 


ark? 


_ Th’ owd fowk seemed quite to take to thee, 
har,” said Peter tenderly a while later. And then 
|» added with the air of one announcing a grand 
' iscovery, “That accident o’ thine was right 

cky. “Happen they'll no be against us when I 
vome to speak out.” 
Perhaps not, And now you come to speak of 

i. Peter, perhaps it was a lucky mishap, after 
all,” and Meggy smiled, as one who relishes a 
secret cnjoyment, 
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£50 in Prizes Quaranteed. 


Im response to by our readers, with whom 


requests 
Football Headers have been so popular, we have replaced 


‘Triplets’? with a Headers Competition. 
_ The new contests will be conducted on the simplest 
lines, 20 that everyone may take part in them. 

To make a Header, you take any word you like of at 
least five letters from this issue of P.W., and make a sen- 
tence or phrase of three words, tho initials of which must 
be the first three letters of the word you have chosen. 

For example, suppose you select DREadnought, a 
Hee on ape word might i ie Deters Every Raider. 

is week we guarantee that the prize money shall not 
be less than £50, : . 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry fi 
they will be disqualified. e a form ee 
2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to it a 
order for sizpence, and place it in an envelope addressed to 
the Eprror, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No 
other communications must be incl 


closed. 
8. Mark your envelope “ Header No. 2°’ in the top left-hand 


corner. 
4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, March 23rd. 
&. Bveryone who enters must scnd a px stal order for 6d. with the 
entry form. Tho P.O. must be made payable to C, Arthur Pearscn 
Ltd., and must be crossed “ & Co.” in the manner 
shown in thisexample. The number must be written 
inthe provide: on the entryform. Where one 
P.O. of higher value is sent to cover more than one 
ati t, the number of this P.O. must be written 


ad conside: 
whom originality of ides will be tai.en into consideration. If there 
are more :euders than one of a Ifeader thus selected by the 
adjudicators, @ tenth part of this three-fourths will be divided 
amongst all such senders. 


7. The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts by the 
judicators t those competitors whose efforts s ‘ we merit 


ENTRY FORM. HEADER No. 2. 


RRA RR AR OeOeeeeeeeeaeee5e rs SO Peeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeemems >») 
No. of Postal Order .sciccrereessescesessreces wsbiasiea’ 

rE 
Page cscverererecee Cols vos coe Line.cceee i dined 
Word  crscccesecsnceeee ee rn re 
Header 


I agree to abide by the decision pubished in “ Pearson's 
Weekly,” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this 
undersianding, and I agree to abide by the printed conditions, 


Signed ssecssssereescccsesensetseereerereaeeesaeessnassenenge 


eo — . | aance a = 
| 
: 
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ANOTHER £250 OFFERED. 


Your Knowledge of Footbal! Will Help You to Win. 


Many tens of thousands of our readers take a keen 
interest in Association Football, and we have therefore 
devised this Competition with the purpose of enabling 
them to put their knowledge to good account. The prize 
offered is £250, and the task set enables competitors to 
display their skill in following up football, and also fosters 
their interest in the game. 

You may submit one coupon only, but different members 
of one family may inclose their entry forms for the same 
competition in the same envelope. No other communi- 
cation must be inclosed. 

‘As a help and guide to the exerciso of your judgment, 
wo recommend Tur Lonpon Morxino Leaver Penny 
Football Annual, in which will be found complete 
information regarding teams, records of individual players, 
and last season’s matches. 

The Result uf Contest No. 22 will be fowad on peg? 3 of 
red cover. 

CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose must be crossed 
‘out, and each entry form must be signed by the competitor with his 
own name and address in ink. Where you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out cither, 

2 When you have filled up tho entry form, cut it out and place {t in an 
envelope addressed to Editorof PRARSON’S WEBKLY, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. Mark your envelope “* FOOTBALL No 23,’’in 
the 


more played, the £250 will not be awarded. 

@ The Editor will accept no respoostey. in regard to the losser non- 
delivery of any att mpt submitsed, an: rill 
scouped as proof of receipt. 

%. The Editor docs not assume any responsibility for any alterations that 


ven: 

8. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
competition, and telezrams will be igncred. 

9. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter only on this 
understanding. 

10. No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be eligible for this 
competition. 


nnn eeSernmernernreneeeraeeeseeeeeeeece eeu_e* 
Pearson’s Football Contest No. 25 


Matches to be played on Saturday, March 25th. 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club. For 
a draw dou't cross out either. 


Bury (3) v Preston North End (1) 
Liverpool (2) v Notts County (1) 

* Notts Forest v Manchester City 
Sheffield United (2) v Middlesbrough (0) 
Barnsley (4 v Bradford (0) 

* Leeds aA v Bolton Wandcrers 
Leicester Fosse (2) v Fulham (5) 

Stockport County (5), v Gainsboro’ Trinity (0) 


Wolverhampton v Hull City 

* Blackpool v Huddersfield Town 
Exeter (1) v Luton (2) 

Bristol Rovers (2) v orens P. Rangers (0) 
Crystal Palace (4) v Millwall (1) 

Leyton (0) v Coveniry City (0) 


Piymouth Argyle (1) v Southampton (1) 

Northampton (5) v Norwich City (1) 

Brighton and Hove (4) v Portsmouth (1) 

The above matches take place on the ground of the first-named. 

The figures denote the results of the corresponding matches of 

last season, The star (*) indicates thut no match took place 
last season. 

I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly ’’ and to accept it as final, and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 


Signature ..cerressecsccesserscnesees 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


The attention of competitors resident in Scotland is drawn to the new condition 
(No. 10) in the Football Competition. This clause has been inserted as the result 
of a notification received from the Scottish Crown Counsel. It applies only to 
those readers actually living in Scotland—not to Scotsmen whose addresses 
are in any other part of the United Hingdom. 


RESULTS OF TRIPLETS No. 37. 


In Triplets No. 37 the amount available for distri- 
bution was £48 15s. For each of the following a prize 
of £3 13s. has been awarded. 

The Early Bird: Thinks Blankets Elysium. 

J. Matuews, 126 High Street, Hounslow. 

The Early Bird: Boniface’s Tough “ Extra.” 

D. Maroney, 304 Fulham Road. 

The Early Bird: Beautifies Expensive Toque. 
Joun Munrorp, 22 Churton Street, Victoria. 

The Early Bird: Escapes “* Booby Trap.” 

H. Satter, 57 Cambridge Road, N.E. . 

Merry And Bright: “ Baby Mine” Audiences. 
Mrs. H. Butler, 131, Aubrey Road, Small Heath, 
Birmingham. 

Merry And Bright: Melodrama Assassin Boo'd. 
E. G. Fenx, 27 Serlton Road, Mile End. 

M ‘And Bright: Bassoon Mostly Antithests. 
Mrs. ittuxawosts, 3 Camden Road, N.W, 


Merry And Bright: Attains Micawber’s Beatitude, 
T. Hutme, 110 Chorley Old Road, Bolton, Lancs, 
Washing The Dishes: Triflers ‘* Drop” Work. 

A. Lovepay, 216 Holloway Road, N. 
Washing The Dishes: “ Thirteenth” Diner Wipes 
Miss Kemp, 12 Clapham Park Road, Clapham. 


& GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. 


Aries, E., North Lodge, Stevenson Rd., Ipswich. 
Oddy, Mise A., 181 West Green Rd., So. Tottenham. 
Fearnley, A. J., East Boldon, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Ollift, A., 83 Pretoria Avenue, Walthamstow. 
Oswold, W., 63 Station Rd., Willesden Junction. 


7 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 


Richardson, Miss L., 15 Kirby Rd., Ripon, 
L., 35 Crown St., Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


Mark postcards ‘‘ Pudding.” (See page 600.) 
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WHIRLED 10 DEATH, 


—E Oa 
Gusts of Wind that Have Caused Wholesale Damage. 

Wuts wo read of those fearful American 
tornadoes whith sweep whole towns away and kill 
hundreds of people in a few minutes, we are apt to 
congratulate ourselves that such ghastly visitations 
are unknown in this country. 

Bat the strango occurrence at Brid‘ord a few 
weeks ago proves that thes islands are not entirely 
exempt from the cyclonic form of storm. 

On that occasion a tittle girl was caught by a 
whirlwind as she was waiting to go into school, and 
lifted thirty feet into the air, then dropped so 
suddenly that she died from the terrible injurics 
which she received in the fall. 

Somo years ago a circular storm of a type almost 
as dangerous as the true American tornado occurred 
fn Yorkshire. One Sunday afternoon, late in 
stimmer, a furious thunderstorm broke over the 
hills above Langtoft, in tio East Riding. 

A strange cloud, purple black in colour, from 
which hung four long black columns, was secn 
approaching, and presently with a fearful crash this 
burst above the town, on the eminence kuown as 
Round Hill. Millions of gallons of water roared 
down in a torrent, cutting a channel twenty feet 
deep in the rocky hillside, and flooding the roads 
several feet deep. 


BLEW A HUT INTO THE SEA. 

Small whirlwinds of a local eharacter are not 
uncommon in many parts of this country. Ten 
years ago Tclixstowe was visited by a storm of this 
description. It was in summer, and a tine day with 
a light breeze. The beach was, as usual, crowded 
with people, when suddenly with a sound described 
as reese bling that of an express train approaching 
at full speed, a furious gale arose. 

A column of dust rose high into the air, and next 
moment a tent, a wooden hut, and quantities of 
goods exposed for sale on various stalls were 
carried high into the air and dropped far out in the 
sca. Of course panic reigned for a few minutes, but 
happily the curious storm passed almost as quickly 
as it had come, and the sun shone as brightly as 
before. 

Storms of this kind are oxtraordinarily local. 
In the summer of 1902 some haymalicrs were at 
work in a field near Tavistock, when a small boy 
who was with the men gave a startled shout and 
pointed to the newly-made stack at the bottom of 
the field. 

The labourers could hardly believe their eyes 
when they saw that moro than half of it had been 
whisked up into the air, and was disappearing 
into tho next field. Where they siood there was 
absolutely no wind at all. 

Sixty miles an hour means a force of wind 
facing which the strongest man has the greatest 
difficulty in keeping his tcet. 

But this velocity has often been exceeded in 
various parts of the British Isles. On December 
2ist and 22nd, 1894, the recording instrument at 
Fleotwood registered seventy-cight miles an hour 
for three hours in succession. This is hurricane 
force, quite equal to that of a West Indian cyclonc or 
a typhoon in the China Seas. 


MILLIONS OF TREES. BLOWN DOWN. 

But even this is nowhere near the British record. 
There was a storm in March, 1897, when, at Rousdon 
Observatory, near Lyme Regis, the anemometer 
eegistercd a velocity of 101 miles an hour. 

Then the powerful apparatus was unable to bear 
fhe strain any longer, and was broken to pieces. 

So far as damage is concerned, wo have had no 

ale for half a century past to match that of 
November 17th, 1893. This was at its worst over 
Scotland. 

In Perthshire alone it blew down over a million 
and a half trees. The loss of timber was reckoned 
at £300,000 in that county. 

The great blizzard of March, 1891, will not easily 
te forgotten in the South Country. It blew a 
hurricane for forty-eight hours, accompanied by a 
tremendous snowiall. 

GRIt was worst at Yelverton, Plymouth’s health 
resort, 700 feet above that town. 

To give somo idea of the fury of the wind, a 
local doctor, a very powerful] man, went down to 
the station to meet his son returning from school. 

He had to face the wind coming home, and 
tound it absolutely impossible to walk. He had 
to crawl on hands and knees, and it took him over 
bolf an hour to cover a quarter of a mile. 


Suppose you were a professional critic, how would you criticise this week's short story—" Hard Luck” ? 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


OU’ KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 16. 


(1) PENNY WEDDING. 

The prize of 10s. 6d. has been awarded to G. B. Neave, 
10 Glasgow Road, Milnguvie, for the following explana- 
tion of the above term : 

A penny wedding is one to which the guests bring 
contributions cither in money or in kind for their own 
entertainment, and for the assistance of the young 
couple in sctting up house. The contributions are not 
necessarily restricted to the value of one penny. 

(2) SIX POLLIES.OF SCIENCE, ; 

In this contest the prize of 10s. 6d. has been divided 
between J. A. M. Dennison, 5 Avondale Place, Edinburgh, 
and H. A. Twort, 28 Cranmer Road, Croydon. 

The six follies of science are the squaring of the 
circle, perpetual motion, the philosopher's stone, 
the elixir of life, magic, and astrology. Many brilliant 
men—Bacon, Boyle, and Newton sought the philoso- 
pher’s stone—have tricd to unravel the mysteries 
connected with them. 


(3) MABON'S DAY. 

The explanation selected as the best was submitted by 
J. 8. Richards, Royal Stores, Caerphilly, Cardif. The 
winner wrote as follows : 

Mabon’s Day was a monthly holiday (first Monday 
in every month), instiluted twenty-five years ago, 
by William Abraham (‘‘ Mabon’’). M.P., for the South 
Wales and Monmouthshire Collicries. Its purpose was 
to limit the coal output and to insure good prices, 
thus securing better wages for the colliera. 


(4) DUTCH AUCTION. 

The prize of 10s. Gd. has been awarded to G. Keyzer, 
2 Simister Street, Blanchester, for the following 
definition : 

This expression is derived from the Dutch countries, 
where even now fish and fruit are thus eold. The 
auctioneer calls a high price, which he reducts, until 
someone calls out ‘ Mine!’’ and thereupon becomes 
the buyer. In England it is legal to conduct sales in 
this manner without a license, 


(5) PLAYING GOOSEDBERRY. 

This familiar phrase was defined by the winner, 
P. Tripp, 9 Nightingale Road, Guildford, in these terms : 

To “‘ Play Gooseberry ” is to become an unwelcome 
and unbappy interloper between two persons who are 
supremely happy in each other’s company, and s0 
completely wrapped up in themselves that they resent 
the presence of another. The proverbial acridity 
of the gooseberry is probably responsible for this 
amusing phrase. 

(6) GETTING A HALF BLUE. 

H. Hobson, 105 Old Street, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
contributed the winning ailempt, and receives the prize 
for the following : 

This term, relating to the University colours, is 
used for men chosen to represent their University, 
either Oxford or Cambridge, at tennis, racquets, or 
other minor sport. A man who represents his uni- 
versity at cricket, rowing or either code of football 
is known as a “ full blue.’ 


YOU HAVEN'T AN IDEA—— 

How very difficult it is to understand your own 
language properly. There are numberless phrases and 
idioms in every day use, in explaining which, even 
the best-read min or woman finds considerable 
pee & 

You have only to glance at the following list to 
realise this. You may think that you know quite 
well what each phrase means simply because you 
have seen it over and over again in your newspaper. 
Very well! Just get a postcard and write down the 
meaning of apy of theso phrases; and if your 
explanation is the clearest and the best you will 
reccive a prize of 10s. 6d. 

(1) Begging ile Question. 
(2) In Camera. 

(3) Man of Straw. 

(4) Bourgeois (social sense). 
(5) Land Bank. 

(6) Truck Act. 

I want all my readers to enter this simple 
knowledge test. ; 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and attach 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six if 
you like, but each must bo written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
to arrive not later than Thursday, March 23rd. 


‘with a last expiring effort, had caught the Eva 
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LAST MINUTE WINS. 4 


Sensational Football Victories Similar t5 Wet 
Ham's Defeat of Manchester Unite °, : 


WrrHovt belittling the fine wins of Chelsea oy¢; 
Wolverhampton Wanderers and Swinds; ¢,.¢ 
Darlington, both gained on “ foreign” pecind, gp 
achievement of the third round of tiic Poort al] 
Association Cup was West Ham’s sensational |< 
minute victory over Manchester United. 

A minute or two from “ time,” the score vas ong 
all, and many people were leaving the gronn! 
satisfied that the game was a draw, when Mun, 


Over 


chester gained acorner. This was safely clea:.{ jy 
West Ham. In a flash the ball was at the o:jur 
end, and Caldwell, getting a chance, promatty 


banged it into the Manchester goal. 
Here have, however, been other last 4; 
victories quite as sensational as West Ha: 

At Sunderland ,they still talk of a famous cane 
with Blackburn Rovers. ‘This was at Sunderland's 
old ground, Newcastle Road, and some ywerrs avo. 
Sunderland won with absolutely the las: Tick of the 
game, an:l everybody was so eurprised that nebody 
thought to recover the ball, which remaine: in tia 
net until the following Monday morning. 

Sheffield United have had many ex jing 
experiences, but probably none more s0 than a 
certain Cup Semi-Final meeting with Liverpool. 

JUST AS THE WHISTLE WENT. 

A few minutes from time Liverpool were Ic:ling 
by 4—2, and all secmed over bar the shoniine, 

owever “Suddenly ’—we quote from sn in. 
teresting article by “‘ Ranger ’—“ Bennett t!s<' od 
in a lovely centre for Priest to take the ball on t).c 
drop and bang it into the net like ashot. Bennit 
was evidently so delighted that he trie? another 
centre of the same sort, and Priest oblige:| agai. 
Time was called directly after. . . .” 

This was not a victory, but Sheflicld United won 
the replay after another thrilling meeting. 

Mr. Samuel Allen, Swindon’s popular secretar:, 
gives us the following account of eurcly tlic mest 
remarkable goal ever scored in a football mat«). 

Mr. Allen first of all recalls the sensational game 
between Swindon and West Ham in the Southera 
League last year. Eight minutes from time 
Swindon- were leading 2—0. West Ham scorci. 
and then in the last second of the game they were 
awarded a penalty from which they equalised, the 
whistle blowing the moment the ball was in the nc. 

Mr. Allen then proceeds: “ Years ago, when 
Grenville Morris ’—afterwards the famous Notts 
Forest and Welsh International forward—‘* playc:! 
for us, we were playing New Brompton at Swindon 
in the Southern League. Early in the game Morris 
got a blow on the lend, which cav slight con- 
cussion, but he persisted in playing on. 

“The score was 1—1, and the referes had |i 
watch in his hand for time, when Morris size! hold 
of the ball, dribbled through in his perfect style, and 
scored, time being called before the ball couli io 
taken oui of the net. ; 

“It was brilliantly done, but to this day Mor:i- 
has no idea of what he did or how he did it. le 
collapsed in the dressing-room, and when he 
recovered his mind was a perfect blank to the 
incident.” 


NEEDHAM’S SUDDEN DASH SCORED. . 
Probably the “ Wolves” will never forget th<it 
1908-9 Cup Tie with the Crystal Palace. ‘They mct 
at Wolverhampton, with the result of a 2--2 dias. 
Time in the replay at the Palace again fownd ‘1° 
scores two all, and with about eight minutcs to “0 
of extra time the Palace were leading 3—2. Sts. 
it was anybody’s game, and the Wolves lovked ir 
equalising any moment. It was then that Arise 
Needham, one of the Palace forwards—t!ious! his 
regular position was back—who had droppsi! ters 
into the half back line to replace an injure! ple 
got the ball about mid-field. He dribble:! lurw." 
and the Wolves’ defenders waited “for him to | 
to his forwards. Instead of doing 80, Neils 
mado an electric dash between the atin! 
backs, and scored. a 
It was not a lost minute goal, but it seth | ° 
game, and was certainly a fine piece of individu! : 
Of recent years the closest finish in the Fina: }- 
was that between Sheffield Wednesday and ive’ 
Just on time the score was one all, and thousan! “ 
people were leaving the ground, when a dealci 
shout proclaimed the fact that Sheffield Wedis' 


vite 


3 
defence napping and had won on the post. 
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Mr. HARRY FRAGSON 
Cowes Under Our Searchlight this Week. 
i, my very young days I was, to use a technical 
phrase in nursery circles, “‘ a wearing child.” 
{ first attracted attention by my efforts to 
-ate my elders. This was thought by my family 


bel 7 
, uc a sign of future greatness, and they used to 
cc’ people to come and see me go through my 


“What a remarkable child!’ the people said. 
ui then went away and said to each other: 
* Phe little horror !” 

jn these carly days I heard so much about my 
osn cleverness a8 an imitator that I put my little 
into the business, and soon my imitations 
it about very strained relations between 
li and my adoring family. Ticy—the imita- 
tions - began to be too clever. 
\n important aunt called one day. She was 
doubtless’ a singularly gifted and virtuous lady, 
lui Providence had denied to her anything in the 
av of physical beauty. In short, her face was a 
nistortune, 

AUNTIE WAS LIKE AN EARTHQUAKE. 

I was in tho room, but no one took much notice 
of me till my facher glanced round, 

“ {What's the matter with you, Harry?” he 
comanded suddenly. ‘* Are you ill 2” 

“No.” said T, surprised. 

“Thon what are you making those horrible 
faces for ?”” he wanted to know. 

“Oh, I was imitating auntie,” I explained 
proudly. 

Mas! The next few seconds contained the 
concentrated essence of an earthquake, a cyclone, 


haart 


TWINGE'T 
ROOTOUT 
DENTISTS 


——’ 


HOW DELIGHTFUL IT 


bottom. As you can have any special music to order, 
airs ke fixed to other thinzs than decanters. 


and a railway disaster. My aunt turned upon me 
swiftly, suddenly, and unexpectedly. There was 
nothing scientific about the affair, for I was knocked 
out and stamped on in the first round. The infu- 
riated lady simply hit and banged and thumped me 
on every available spot. 

And in the silent watches of the night I decided 
that there should be no more imitations. 

I regret to have to confess, since you insist on 
unveiling my dreadful past, that at school I was 
not the proverbial “good child,” nor anything 
like him. My master did not welcome me with 
a beaming eye; rather did my appearance cause 
his fingers to itch for the cane. 

One day, as my _ schoolfellows entered the 
class-room, they were seized with a violent fit 
of sneezing. A second later the master appeared, 
and he, too, “ aitichoo-ed ”’ with the best of them. 
I remained in a corner, as good as gold, holding 
a handkerchief to my nose. After a time, when 
the commotion had subsided a little, the master 
looked slowly round the room. With unervring 
instinct he fixed his eyes on the culprit. 

PRACTICAL JOKING IN PARIS. 

“ Come here!” he said, pointing at me. With an 
air of conscious virtuo I marched up to his desk. 

“Did you put that snuff on the floor?” he 
asked sternly. 

“TI had some snuff in my pocket,” I explained 
hurriedly. ‘‘ Some of it may bees got out, but——” 

“That will do,” he said. ‘Come with me!” 
I went, and—but, no, that was too dreadful. 

In later life I have frequently given way to that 
form of abandoned wickedness known as practical 
joking. But with me these little jokes have an 
awkward way of hitting back. 

Some time after I had gone over to Paris I 
was offered an e ement at Marseilles. For a 
bit of fun I pretended I did not understand French 
and was only able to sing my French songs parrot 
fashion, without understanding much what I said. 
To heighten the effect of the joke I took an inter- 
preter about with me, and when the manager of 
the theatre or anybody clse wanted to talk to 
me, I made the interpreter speak to him in French 


MUSIC FOR ALL. 


A cezanter, which plays all sorts of tunes when lifted from the table, 
hidden in a false 


THEN YOULL } f 
REMEMBER /f 
ME. 


WOULD BE HAVING TEETH 


OUT WHILE THE DENTISTS 
CHAIR PLAYED SOOTHING 


pt 

aN 
) WHILE AN UMBRELLA 

THAT PLAYS A TUNE 


UN BEING OPENED 
WOULD BE CHEERING. 


Pick all the holes you can. 


THEN WHY NOT MUSICAL 
COLLARS FOR DOGS? 
THEY WOULD CERTAINLY 


“STOP SHOVING 
CANT YOU.” 


TO KEEP BABY QUIET 
AND BE ATTRACTIVE FOR 
NURSE, WHY NOT HAVE 
A MUSICAL PRAM 


and then translate what he said into English 
for my benefit. ‘ 

After the performance the first night, when J 
had made rather a success, I heard one or twe 
of the other artistes discussing me, my work, and 
my personal appearance rather freely. For some 
reason or other, the manager was particularly 
venomous, and the things he said about me before 
my very face were more than human nature could 
stand. 

I promptly lost my temper and, forgetting that 
I was supposed to be a Britisher wna cow ne 
French, expressed my frank opinion of him in the 
choicest Montmartre slang at my disposal. 

I GET ARRESTED FOR THEFT. 

I now come to a deplorable event—my arrest 
for petty theft. It all started in another practical 
joke, but here again the joke camo back and hit 
me with the unerring instinct of a boomerang. 

I was out walking with another man, and as we 
pee a friend’s house I thought I would drop in 
or a minute. The man who was with me said he 
would wait outside, and he put down in the door. 
way a small hand-bag he was carrying and lit 
a cigarette. 

A few minutes later I came out. The bag was 
still lying in the doorway, but my friend waa 
strolling up and down a few yards away. 

icked up the bag and tried to slip away unnoticed. 

had got some distance down the street when my 
friend saw me. He gave a yell and started running 
after me, shouting, “ Stop thief!” 

Three seconds later I was grabbed by a policeman. 

* Let go, you fool!” I said, sheucane violently , 
‘it’s only a joke!” 

But he hung on. Then, to my horror, when my 
so-called friend came up, he pretended he didn’t 
know me, and gave me in charge for attempting te 
steal the bag. 

I protested and explained all the way to the 

olice-station, but nobody took any notice of me. 

don’t know what would have happened next if il 
hadn't been that the inspector at the station had 
been at the theatre the night before and recognised 
me. Then my friend owned up, and I was released. 


is now being sold in London. The sound is produced from mechanism 
our cartoonist suggests that the mechanical attachment with appropriate 
The musical goods depicted below may tind a market. 


Co ME a 


THE GIRLS 


IN THE KITCHEN, TOO, 
A TUNEFUL TABLE 


MIGHT ADD TO 
PC.XYZ'S ENJOYMENT. 


HONESTY * 


FA 


fa BUT WHEN PAYING A CALL 
"1 ON YOUR NEIGHBOUR, IT 
MIGHT BE DISCONCERTING 
TO FIND THEY HAD A 
MUSICAL SAFE. 


Five safety-razore for the best criticisms. Mark postcards “Critic.” (See page 624.) 
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| NUMBERING THE PEOPLE. 


All the Interesting Points About the Great Census. 
Tie first Sunday in April is census night, when 
all the people in Great Britain and Ireland will 
be numbered. : 
A census form, to be filled up by the occupier, 


. will be left during the previous week at every 


dwelling-house by the census-takers, who are 
officially known as enumerators. 

There will be about 40,000 of these census- 
takers, and they will dee! with 9,000,000 census 

apers, The printing and classifying of these 
loans has becn a big job. Alrearly it has occupied 
the staff of the Census Office for neatly a year, 
and it will take two years to sort and tabulate 
the forms after they are filled up, so that the whole 
work of tle census from start to finish will occupy 
three full years. 

All the forms will be called for by the enumerators 
on Monday, April 3rd, so that it will be well for 
householders to have them ready. It saves a lot 
of trouble. 

Refusal to fill up the form is punishable by a fine 
of £5, but although such a refusal is not uncommon 
they rarely persist in it, but give way to a little 
coaxing and explanation. 

One particularly stubborn individual, however, 
was absolutely deaf to argument when the last 
census was taken ten years ago. He simply 
would not fill up the form, nor would he consent 
to give the Silanevation necessary to enable it 
to be filled up for him. So he was summoned and 
fined £5. His was the only family not included 
in the census. 

Another householder, a lady, sent £5 on her 
own account as “conscienco money.” She had, 
she explaincd, under-stated her age. If all the 
ladics who do this same thing would act in a similar 
manner, the British Exchcquer would be the richer 
by many thousands of five-pound notes, for 
experience shows that large numbers of the fair sex 
make themselves out on census day to be younger 
than they really arc. 

Twenty-five is the age at which most of them 
cease to grow any older, at all events on paper. 
This was clearly shown during the last census, 
which took place, of course, in 1901. 

A novelty about this consus is that children 
will help to take it. Circulars have been sent to 
every headmaster and mistress throughout the 
Kingdom, with special hints, and dummy census 

apers. Theso latter the elder children are being 
taught to fill up in pooper manner, special attention 
being directed to the “ occupation” column. 

Thus, if a child's father is a cab-driver, for 
example, the child will bo asked to impress upon 
his father the necessity of stating the exact kind of 
eab he drives—whetier a “taxi,” a hansom, or a 
four-wheelcr. If the mother should happen to be 
® nurse—is she a trained and certified nurse, or an 
uncertified one, or merely an ordinary nurse to 
children ? 

By the end of April the filled-in census forms will 
begin coming back to the Census Office, which is 
situated near the Tate Gallery in London. The 
ieee staff of about fifty clerks will then be largely 
increased, and additional temporary buildings will 
be crected. 

Similar arrangements will also be carried out in 
Dublin and Edinburgh for dealing with the Irish 
and Scottish census papers. 

Soldiers will be enumerated by their own officers, 
except in the case of small garrisons of less than 
one hundred troops, when the ordinary enumcrators 
will do the work. This arrangement will apply to 
India, and other stations abroad, as well as to the 
home stations. 

British sailors in both the naval and the 
mercantile marine will be enumerated by the 
captains of the ships in which they are serving. 

The prisoners in gals will be counted, the paupers 
and tramps in the workhouses, the lunatics and 
idiots in the various asylums, the dwellers in the 
common lodging-houscs, even the human dcrelicts 
who will be slecping out-of-doors that night will, 
so far as possible, be accounted for, scarcely one 
will be missed. 

When all is completed, it is expected that this 
ear’s ecnsus—which is the twelfth of Great 
Britain and the eleventh of the United Kingdom— 

will show the total population of the British Isles 
to be about 46,000,000, an increase of something 
like 5,000,000 in ten yeurs. 
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OPENS THE MaAIL.BAG. 


A srectaL bag-opener is used by G.P.O. clerks when 
they wish to cut the fastenings of mail-bags. It is 
made like a ° 
pair of 
scissors, 
except that 
one blade is 
made in the 
form of a 


hook, and 
the other 
takes the 


form of a concave blade. The hook is placed under 
the uring, and the concave blade when pressed down 
cuts the fastcning and the mail-bog is speedily opened. 


BETTER THAN STANDING. 

In many popular churches the seating accommoda- 
tion is frequently exhausted, and those members of 
the congregation who arc not lucky enough to obtain 

eeats arc com- 
=~ pelled to stand 
SS throughout the 
service. Of the 
many devices 
resorted to in 
order to increase 
th» accommoda- 
tion, the idea 
shown in the 
illustration is 
most popular. 
Elding seats are 
attached to the 
end of each pew, 80 that when in use a large number of 
people who would otherwise be compelled to stand are 
able to obtain seats. When not required the seats 
slide back into their sockets, 


A USEFUL CLOTHES PROP. 

So many inventions have becn marketcd to ease 
housewives on 
washing-day 
that washin 
at home wil 
soon become 
a pleasure. 
The latest 
clothes-prop is a 
great =improve- 
ment on any- 
thing hitherto 
invented. The 
line passes 
through the 
cross-piece on 
top of the prop, 
and when it is 
desired to raise 
the clothes the 
line is pulled 
down and 
fastened to one of the hooks on the pole. 


FOR MOUNTING TRUCKS, 

Tne trucks which are to be scen every day on the 
roads, drawn along by traction engines, frequently 
have to be loaded and discharged. There are no 
platforms or docks provided for their accommodation ; 

and as the tops 
i of the sides are 
Ys 


t often seven or 
MG 
fo 
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eight feet from 
——— 


the ground, 
GY ae) 


some owners 
supply little 
short iron 
ladders, which 
are cairied 
about with 
other para- 
phernalia, and 
are very handy. 
These are hung 
on the side, but 
A. as the ladder 
does not touch 
the ground, 
provision hag 
, to be made to 
keep it a distance from the wagon, «therwisc it would 
be of little service. This is done by meens of two 
stays about nine inches long, which ire fitted to the 
ladder and prevent it falling close to the truck as 
shown at A. 
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fo THE GLOVE-SWATCHES. 


a a ee teeter 5 
Two Fresh Tricks to Swindle licen 
e Here Exposed. 

TuERE would seem to be no end to tlie wi] 
the “Swatcher.” Indeed, there is scarcely 2 1)... 
or occupation that he has not invaded. 

This week we deal firstly with the case of 1 .:. 
reader who lives at Manchester, who had tie ; 
fortune to fall a victim to the wiles of the .'.¢. 
swatzher, whose methods Are as follows : ; 

The trick is practised on ladies; and is carr} oi 
somctimes by a man and sometimes by a vi: ) -. 

The “Swatcher” (of either sex) ca!!s on |) 
Smith at a time when the husband is ectiain ‘so 


Mrs. Smith, perhaps, expresses mild inere ” 
But the *Swatcher”’ repeats her name and civ « 
and gives a very precise description of whet ve 
mysterious friend said. 

“She refused to give her name as she waste) ik 
to be a surprise,” says the “ Swatcler.” 

Mrs. Smith’s curiosity is sufficiently arouse * jo 
her to ask for a description. And it is how that the 
‘* Swatcher ” scores. 

His description is purposcly vagve ; wheres 4 
Mrs. Smith gropes in her memory t9 try toi cue 
the anonymous donor. 

“Has she got so-and-co—and does sic es: 4k 
in a high-pitched voice ?” asks Mrs. Smith. 

Tho “Swatcher” says that this is incest 
casc, and in this way ho tactfully makes Mr. >: 
herself describe an acquaintance. 

Finally, as Mrs. Smith is not being ated ters 
for anything, but simply to accept tue p15. " 
free gift, she consents. 

When the “ Swatcher’” has gone she juts os 
the gloves, and perhaps wears them. 

After a few days, to her surprise, the “ Swaic: 
reappears. 

He explains that the mysterious Jity cr. * 
returned to complete her purchase. Anu * t': 
deposit paid was only sixpence, and the price’ |. 
gloves is half-a-guinea, he is reluctantly ¢si.jv !! 4 
to request her either to complete the purchi. rus 
or t> return the gloves. 

If she offers to return the gloves, it is point d ut 
that they have been worn. 

Thus she is compelled to pay half-a-cuina !ra 
pair of gloves that is worth about to cr tl 
shillings at the outside. 

Yet another trick practised upon s8!ii 
housewives is the “‘ vegetable-swatch.” 

The “ vegetable-swatcher” frequents si'0' «1 
neighbourhoods where even small licu.!!' 
have something of a garden. 

As usual he calls while the husband is 2 4¥. 
He has with him a boy and a barrow lad=n with 
rose-trees and other plants. 

He explains to the housewife that he has brew lt 
the rose-trees her husband ordered. Slice C1! ° 
that her husband ever ordered any; but i) <! 
asserts that he did so, as he was going to we. 10 


4 


This sum is fixed by the “Swatcher™ Line 


stercoty 
the employment of a local nurseryman. 

The housewife pays, and on her husbari!'s rel! 
finds that he never ordered the rose-trecs. 

If, by any chance, the “Swatcher” 1: #hcs & 
mistake and finds that the husband is at bo. 
that she has no husband, he is quite ready. | 

For a moment he looks perplexed, anc ti 1° °° 
in agerieved tones: “ But this is Number > '© 
Paradise Gardens, isn’t it ?* ; 

He knows perfectly well that it is not. °°: 
that he has been misdirected, and deparss i* 1" " 

As readers are kindly writing to tell usc’ a" 
of fresh dodges for getting hard-earned ce. 8 1°" 
housewives, we shall certainly continue ‘0 °x: " 
the ‘‘Swatcher’s” tricks for the bereft cl 4 
realcrs, 
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if in retum for the concession they agreed to 
commit no more murders, and to remain peacefully 
in their own jungles, where we had neither tho 
inclination nor the means to follow or molest them. 

To this proposition the Government agreed. 
The difficulty was to open up communication with 
the savages, whosc hostility to all strangers was 
well known. Inspector Vaux undertook to grapple 
with this difficulty. 

Accordingly he set out alone soon after their 
second raid, and being a past-master of the art and 
practice of wood-craft, he actuaily succeeded, 
during less than a week’s absence, in tracing their 
jungle paths to their chicf place of residence during 
the rains, which were then on. He returned weak 
from fever, and with a system saturated with 
malaria, but after a few days of rest and dosing 
with quinine he was on his feet again. 

Mr. Vaux’s next step was to set about organising 
a small but picked body of his native police, whom 
he determined to try and lead to tho lair of the 
Jarawas. This required all his powers of persuasion, 
for the ordinary Andeman native both hates and 
fears & Jarawa, and whenever he accidentally 
meets one it is nearly always a case of killing or 
being killed on sight. 

MUST BE TAKEN ALIVE! 

They were, they said, willing to go with Mr. 
Vaux to fight ond kill the Jarawas. But this, he 
explained, was not his object. He desired to 
capture some of them alive, and without killing 
any, so that by treating the captives kindly for a 
while at Port Blair, and then sending them back 
to their tribe, communications might be opened 


He Gave Up His Life for the Fierce Ccnvicts of 
the Andaman Islands. 

Tae Andaman Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, 
are best known as the place to where our long-term 
Indian convicts are deported. 

‘The scum of Asia is here herded together. Wild 
Pathans from the Afghan borders, fierce little 
Bhils from the Central Provinces, Sikhs, and 
(nurkas who have been “ untrue to their salt” to 
the extent of meriting condign punishment, big- 
bearded Baluchees, semi-savage Khonds, whose 
very name (Khande—a sword) breathes slaughter, 
ani many other primitive people, with equally 
primitive passione, are here to be found. 

\ larse majority of them are murderers, sen- 
teneed for life. Nearly all of them are more or 
ics dangerous. They will wait and scheme for 
yours until they get the opportunity to kill a white 
inan. ‘Chen they will die happy. 

Under such circumstances was Lord Mayo, the 
Governor-General of India, assassinated by Shere 
‘ji, a life convict, while on a visit of inspection to 
the islsnds, and there have been many less dis- 
tinguished victims. It may well be imagined, 
therefore, that the lives of the white inspectors 
who are in control of the Andamanese Native Police, 
who in turn control the convicts, are not particu- 
larly happy ones, or altogether free from care and 
anxiety. 

THEY GO NAKED AND LIVE ON BERRIES. 

And there are worse wild beasts in human shape 
to be found on the islands than the convicts even. 

These are the Jarawas, fierce aboriginal savages, 
who lurk in the dense jungles, and to whom all men 
are enemies. 

An ordinary Andaman native is not a particu- 
larly likeable person. Up till quite recently he 
invariably murdered any shipwrecked sailors or 
other castaways who fell into his hands. But the 
ordinary Andaman native is a model of all tho 
virtues by comparison with a Jarawa. 

The Jarawas go perfectly naked, live on berries, 

fish, and the small game they catch in the jungle, 
and fight with bows and arrows. Their wants, 
consequently, are few. 
_ One thing, however, they must have—that is 
iron wherewith to tip their arrows. To them iron 
is more to be desired than gold, and to procure 
iron is the object of most of their murderous raids. 

It w as in November, 1901, and again in January, 
1902, that they made two of their periodical forays. 
A mimber of convicts were working in the forest 
on the edge of the impenetrable jungle some 
twenty-five miles north of Port Blair, which is the 
chief penal settlement on the islands. ‘The Jarawas 
suddenly appeared in their midst, and almost under 
the noses of the armed native guards they succeeded 
in killing and wounding several, and getting away 
with their tools. A thick mist prevailed on each 
occasion, and this he the raiders to successfully 
carry out their well-planned surprise, and also 
assisted them to escape. 

. VAUX WAS LOVED BY THE CONVICTS. 

Usually little or nothing had been done on previous 
occasions in the way of attempting to punish the 
Jarawas for such crimes, Perhaps those in 
authority thought in their hearts that two or three 
convicts more or less did not matter much. Or 
they may even have considered it to be @ case of 

vood riddance to bad rubbish.” Anyhow, it 
ae argued, to try to seek out these savages in 
their native jungles was worse than the proverbial 
search aiter the needle in a haystack. 

Gn the date of the last two above-mentioned 
raids, however, there chanced to be in command 
of the Andamanese Native Police at Port Blair 
a altogether exceptional man. This was Inspector 
Perey Vaux, @ high-souled, brave, and energetic 
onicer, who was greatly beloved, not only by the 
natives, but also by the convicts, over whom he 
“sercised an extraordinary influence for good. 

, Mr. Vaux argued that as all the Jarawas gained 
4 their raids was iron, and as iron was apparently 
bathe wanted, it would pay the Government to 

\ them have a regular small supply of that metal, 


up. 

This fact was impressed upon the native police, 
and eventually about twenty volunteera agreed to 
accompany their inspector, and abide strictly by 
his instructions, which were that on no account 
was a Jarawa to be killed or hurt in any way, but 
that as many prisoners as possible were to be taken. 

The little party marched in single file for two 


LAST 


ENGLISH CUP FINAL. 
ONLY ONE MORE COUPON 
AFTER THIS WEEK. 


The English Cup Final takes place at the Crystal Palace 
on Saturaay, April 22nd, and we are selecting 100 readers 
to view this famous football match. In addition to st tind 
for the admission of these P.W. readors to the Palace 
grounds, we are also bearing the full expense of their 
visit to London. Our offer, therefore, includes: 


Free return railway ticket from any part 
of the United Kingdom to London. 

Hot breakfast. 

A drive in a char-a-banc round London. 

Hot dinner at twelv® o'clock. 

A drive to the Crystal Palace. 

Admission to the Palace. 

Five-shilling seat in the Grand Stand to 
witness the match. 

A drive back from the Crystal Palace to 


London. 
Substantial tea. 
This week ten free tickets — five pairs — for thie 
English Cup Final are offered for the best Football 


English Cup-holders. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. When you have filled up the entry form, get your 
friend to sign his or her namo telow yours, then cut 
it out, and place it in an envelope addressed to the 
Editor of Pearson’s Weekly, Ilenrietta Street, London, 
W.C. No other communication to be inclosed. . 

2. Envelopes with eatries for English Cup Final tickets 
must be warked ‘Newcastle’? on tho top left-han 
corner, and those for Scottish Final, ‘‘ Hearts.” 
All tattempts must ke posted to arrive not later than 
Thursday, March 23rd. . 

3. The prizes will be awarded for the ‘attempts con- 
sidcred the best. After these have been selected u free invi- 
tation will be sent to each of the readers whose names appear 
on the winning entry forms, to travel from the addresses 
they give to view the English or Scottish Cup Final. 

4. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attompt submitted. 

5. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 

Results of Football Heuders appear on Page iii, of Red Cover. 


Headers on ‘‘ NEWeastle United,’ the name of the | 
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days and nights through the jungle, following the 
paths Mr. Vaux had previously discovered, and at 
10 p.m. on February 24th, 1902, the main Jarawa 
camp was rushed. 

Inspector Vaux, as in duty bound, insisted on 
being “first in” in an enterprise the danger of 
which it was almost impossible to over-exaggerate. 
Indeed, it had previously been given out by 
leading natives, as well as by many old European 
residents of the islands, that the whole of the attack- 
ing party would almost inevitably be wiped out. 

‘As a matter of fact, however, the surprise was 
so complete as to utterly paralyse the Jarawas, 
and there was no real resistance. But, unfortu- 
nately, as Mr. Vaux was grappling single-handed 
with two Jarawas—who, it should be explained, 
are mere dwarfs not more than four feet high— 
his foot disturbed the smouldering embers of a camp 
fire. This immediately blazed up, and another 
savage standing near Ist fly an arrow at him. 

KILLED BY THE ONLY ARROW Si0T. 

The barbed, iron-headed weapon, driven with 
tremendous force, struck him in tho lett side, 
between the ninth and tenth ribs, and_ passed 
through his body up to the feathers and a foot out 
at his back, killing him almost instantly. It was ihe 
only arrow shot in the whole afiair, and it took 
as its toll the one life that could least be spared. 

His faithful police carried the body the whole 
way back along the jungle track, no light task, 
for the savages sniped the party night and cay, 
and several men were wounded. 

The news of the gallant inspector’s sad end 
caused the most profound sorrow at Port Pair, 
especially amongst the poor, degraded convicts, 
em he had proved himself a real friend and 

elper. 

t may be added that the failure of this plucky 
attempt to open up friendly communication with 
the Jaravas so disheartened the authorities that 
the experiment was never repeated, and these 
savages are now Ieft severcly alone. 


DAYS! 


SCOTTISH CUP FINAL. 
YOUR LAST CHANCE 
TO-DAY. 


The final football match for the Scottish Cup has been 
provisionally fixed to tae place on Saturday, April 8th, at 
Glasgow. We are arranging for the admission of 50 
readers to view this match, and we propose to defray 
all the expenses of their visit to Glisgow or whesever 
the match inay be held, as follows : 

Free return railway ticket from any part 
of Scotland to Glasgow. 

Hot dianer at tweive o'clock. 

A drive to the football field. 

Seat in the Grand Stand to witness the 


match, 
A drive back from the football field to 
Glasgow. 
Substantial tea. 
This competition is open only to those domiciled in Scot- 
land ; fox this reason it will appeal to every Scottish reader. 
This week twelve free tickets—six pairs—for the Scottish 
Cup Final are offered for tho best Football Headers on 
“BPEArt of Midlothian,’ the namo of tho popular 
Edinburgh club. This is our last offer of tickets for the 
| Scottish Final. 


HOW TO MAKE FOOTBALL HEADERS. 

To make a Football Header you take the name of either of the football clubs given above and make a phrave or 
sentence of three words, the initials of which must be the first three letters, shown above in biack type, of the nome 
you have chosen. You may uso the three letters in any order you like if it will help you to make a better sentence 
or phrase, It ia this sentence or phrase that is called a Footbail Header, — 

Supposing you were given the club SWINDON, here is an exa:nple which will show at 2 glance how to make Football 
Headers:—Club: SWInvoN. Football Ileader: SuGGEsts ‘Iron Ways.” : a 

You will notice that we are awarding the tickets in pairs, This is to enable you to bring a friend with you so that 
your visit to London or Glasgow may bo the more enjoyable. 


ENTRY FORM. “ FOOTBALL HEADERS " 23/3/11, 
(Write your three words clearly in ink.) 


“Are you going to marry my sister ?” asked the terrible child. ‘ Well, Tommy, as her little brother —— mz 


es ard 
LEE uck! 


coo. 
A Clever Tale of a Weary Willie and a Little Work. 
By C. D. LESLIE. 

Mr. Harris was looking for work. The season 
being summer ho found the occupation (so long as 
he avoided getting it) not uncongenial. Gifte of 
food, bread-and-butter, and tea at kitchen doors, 


sustained his bodily needs, coppers and sixpences 
from sympathetic strangers (he could pitch a 
tale skilfally) enabled him freely to sample the 
beer of the numerous hostels he passed in his 
wanderings. 

He sat in the bar attached to The Fisherman's 
Arms, engaged in the sampling mentioned above, 
alone, save for the barman who had served him 
with open though silent Leg lpeees 

Mr. Harris was, it must be confessed, painfully 
shabby, and not the class of customer this particular 
bar desired to encourage. Into the peace of the 
saloon three anglers broke noisily in quest of a 
drink before embarking for a day’s sport. Three 

ins and ginger-beers was the order, which the 

arman hastened to fulfil with civil alacrity. Three 
tumblers were raised, but one set down prema- 
turely to a cry of “‘ Oh, the dickens.” 

“What's the matter ?”” queried one of the other 
men. 

‘Forgotten something,” was the reply. 
just rieaiaend ae re then, this to Me, 
“‘ Here, my man, like to earn a shilling ?” 

‘“* Yes, sir,” said Mr. Harris. 

The speaker took out a pocket-book, wrote a few 
lincs on 8 page of it, and folded and addressed 
the sheet. ‘‘Can you read that ?" 

“Mrs. Thurlow, The Firs, Bagbourne,” read 
Mr. Harris. 

“* It’s not two miles away, a red house on the right 
hand side before you come to the village. Take the 
first road on your left as you leave here and go 
through Pagby. There’s no answer, but give it 
into Mrs. Thurlow’s hands yourself.” 

** And the shilling, sir?” 

“My wife will give you that, I’ve added a line 


it) I’ve 
Harris, 


telling her to. Off with you, be as quick as you can, 
and he impelled Mr. Harris out into the road, 
indicating the wa: 


with extended arm. 
With a show of. alacrity he was far from feeling 
Mr. Harris set forth. It was pleasanter to sit over 
a tankard in the cool saloon overlooking the verdant 
lawn that stretched to the water's edge, and he had 
intended to spend at least an hour there before 
voyaging further. 

e strode along moodily; the sun beat down on 
him and passing motors dusted his shabby clothes 
and aroused a raging thirst in their owner. He 
thought enviously of the man who had given him 
the job; he would be sitting fishing from a punt, 
sitting no doubt in close proximity to a well-filled 
luncheon basket and a stone jar of beer. That 
was real enjoyment. Fishing was better fun than 
tramping the road to earh a bob. He felt he dis- 
liked Mr. Thurlow for all that he was to make a 
chilling out of him. 

Presently it began to dawn on him that a shilling 
was @ poor wage for the commission. He had been 
walking some time, three-quarters of an hour he 
casaad, and he had passed through Pagby and 
was, as a sign-post had told him, on the road to 
Bagbourne, but not a red tile of ‘The Firs” 
gladdened his eyes. 

Mr. Thurlow in stating his house was not two 
miles from the Fishermen’s Arms had said that 
which was not true. Mr. Harris’ sense of injury 
deepened and he began to ask himself if any- 
thing over and above the shilling could be made 
out of the fb and as he pondered, the idea took 
him suddenly like a blow between the eyes, so that 
he halted instinctively, and grinned. It was a 
great idea, the inspiration of a great mind. And 
it stood examination. 

“Him and me are jest of a size, too,” he mused. 

Slipping a hand into his pocket he produced the 
note, unfolded and read it. It ran as follows: 
“Dear Madge,—I forgot to post the letter to 
Roberta and Co. They must have it to-night. 
You'll find it under my blottcr in the library, 


How did the young man finish his sentence, discomfort the terrible child, and save the situation ? 


Complete Short Story. 


G. T. Please give bearer the shilling I have 
promised “ : 

Having read the missive three times Mr. Harris 
calmly and deliberately tore it into shreds and 
scattered them abroad, 

Half a mile further he came to “The Firs”’s 
the Thurlows’ residence was a snug villa of good 
size standing well back from the road amid green 
lawns and gay flower beds. Mr. Harris strode 
ee gravel approach and rang the front-door 


A trim maid-servant answered. ‘ Well, what do 
you want ?” she began tartly at sight of him. 

“ Mornin’, miss!** was the amicable reply. 
“T want to sce your missus, Mrs. Thurlow that is, 
an’ my business is immediate and important, so 
jest ’urry along and tell ’er.” 

“Oh, is it! Well, she’s not receiving tramps 
this morning. Wednesday’s the day; so you can 
clear out!’ and she made to shut the door in his 
face, but Mr. Harris deftly interposed a battered 


boot. 
“Took ’ere, miss, I’m a messenger from Mr. 
Thurlow, and I’ve brought a note for Thurlow. 


Strite, I ’ave.” 

“Tf you've a note, give it to me.” 

“Tm to es it to Mrs. Thurlow myself.” 

Grudgingly the maid admitted him, and, tapping 
at a door, opened it. ‘ Will you please come here, 
ma’am, there’s a messenger with a note from the 
master in the hall ?”’ she said. 

Promptly a pleasant-looking lady emerged into 
view and came towards Mr, Harris with a glance 
of inquiry on her face. 

That gentleman moistened his lips and plunged 

libly into his tale. “Don’t be a ed, mum,” 
le reassured her, “‘ there ain’t nothing to get excited 
over, but your ’usband, mum, ’as met with a slight 
misfortune.” 

‘“* Whatever do you mean ? 

“°F fell into the river,’ said Mr. Harris. 

“* Good ious! George fell into the river!” 
zm speaker’s voice betrayed absolute incre- 

ulity. 

“Oh, ’e was out again quick enuff, mum, but 
’e went right in and under in about seven feet o* 
water and come out dripping naturally, so ’e’s 
gone to bed in a room in the Fishermen’s Arms 
till ’e’s got dry clothes, and one o’ his friends told 
me to ’urry ’ere—I ’appened to be standing on the 
bank—and fetch a suit o’ clothes and underclothes 
in a little bag and take ’em back to ’im at once.” 

Mr. Harris paused and coughed, eyeing the lady 
expectantly ; he saw doubt in her face and added 
hastily : 

“T nearly forgot, mum. As I was going Mr. 
Thurlow calls out, ‘’An tell my wife,’ he says, 
‘as I’ve forgotten to post the letter to Roberts and 
Co., and ‘tbe’ find it in the blotter in the 
libr’y.’’ 

With a troubled mien the lady hurried away, 
verified the statement, and, all doubt at rest, 
returned. ‘Sit down,” she told him. “Tl be 
back directly.” 

In a very short time she re-appeared, followed 
by the maid, carrying a smart kit-bag. ‘‘ Are you 
sure he’s not injured?” she asked him. ‘“ He 
doesn’t want me to come to him ?”* 

“T assure you, mum,” replied Mr. Harris, 
snatching e rly at this opportunity of speaking 
the truth. “’E’s as well as you or I—barring the 
wetting he got,” he hastened to fib. 

“How did he come to fall into the river? It’s 
so unlike him to do anything s0 silly.” 

Mr. Harris had been prepared for this query. 
‘“*’E was on the landing stage about to get into the 
boat,” he explained, “‘ an’ I think one of the planks 
was a bit greasy an’ his foot slipped, anyhow, all at 
once ’e tumbled in. Was out again in about 
a minute an’ told the other gentlemen ’e wasn’t 
any the worse. Treated it as a joke.” 

‘ Well,” said Mrs. Thurlow, “ hurry back with 
the bag. I expect he’s waiting impatiently.” 

Mr. Harris knew better, but murmured respect- 
fully, “‘ Yes, mum!” and obeyed. Fearful of being 
watched from the windows of ‘“ The Firs,” he went 
back the way he had come, but a little further along 
took a ated to the left leading away from Pagby. 
Both road and country—he had come on y 
Goring the day before—were strange to him. As 


NO FORMS TO FILL, 
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he walked he looked about him for a convenj.: 
place to change his clothes. It was his inten: ici, 
pm pees ie don the seem a of Mr. Thurloy: 
al oni is own, to pawn the bag in Bagbourne. 
and follow the road to ndon. ** si 

But the seclusion necessary for his transforma. 
tion seemed hard to find, the traffic of the ad 
gave him no solitude, cyclists and pedestrians 
continually had him in view. He looked for 
by-lane or a convenient clump of bushes in vain 

e fields on either side were grass, bare of cover. 
He trudged on, bag in hand, growing tired and 
hotter and exceedingly cross. 

According to his own estimation, though |: 
possibly exaggerated, Mr. Harris had walke 
several miles along this aggravating road unalile 
to put his wishes into practice, when he sudden!y 
emerged. upon the river again. It wound genil\ 
by. Over on the other side he saw a stretch of gre>y 
that included several thickets, and it occurred to 
him to cross the stream. The idea suggested itself 
through the medium of an empty boat, moored 
conveniently by; he saw no one near but two 
cyclists on the road so its commandeering would be 
safe and easy. 

Mr. Harris meres into the boat, loosed the 
pants, and pushed forth from the bank. He 

ad little skill in oarsmanship, and as he clumsi!y 
rowed the current carried him round the ben] 
and he was aware of the proximity of a fishing jut 
in midstream. He looked at it over his should. 
pulling harder to clear it, but the sun shining fu!! 
in his eyes prevented him from secing it and its 
occupants atallclearly. At that moment as he had 
assured himself there was no fear of his drifting 
into the punt, there came from it a cry and simul- 
taneously a loud splash. Then more shouting. 
conf cries, ‘‘ My dear fellow, are you all right ¢” 
An answering “ Yes,” and a voice called : 

“ Hi, there, look out! Pick him up!” 

Dazed and confused Mr. Harris tugged at tle 
oars. Suddenly a hand shot up and seizcd the 
side of the boat; next moment (more or less). 
like Venus rising from the sea, emerged the heal 
and shoulders of Mr. Thurlow—Mr. Thurlow, hat- 
less, but clothed and dripping like a water spanicl. 
His eyes, under a pe of water from his hair. 
blinked at Mr. Harris, and Mr. Harris blinked 
back. There was a tense moment of silence. 

“Hullo!” ejaculated Mr. Thurlow. ‘ You're 
the fellow I sent to ‘ The Firs’ with a note.” 

“Yes, sir,” confessed Mr. Harris. 

Holding on with one hand, the half submerged 
Mr. Thurlow turned and gave a reassuring call 
to his friends in the punt, and then, with the ca:c 
of a practised swimmer, swung himself out of the 
water and into the boat. Mechanically Mr. Harris 
turned the boat’s head towards the bank. Tie 
intruder made the inevitable discovery. 

“Why, that’s my bag you've got there.” 

“Yes, sir. I was bringin’ it to you!” Mr. 
Harris “Tt’s—it’s got a suit o' your 
clothes, sir, and underclothes. Mrs, Thurlow bid 
me bring ’em to you.” 

“ But why?” asked the amazed husband. ; 

“She said, sir, as she had a presentiment youd 
need ’em,” replied Mr. Harris. 

“This beats anything! Why, I’ve never 
before, all the years I’ve been on it, fallen into the 
river. What a wonderful guess of hers! Youve 
come in the nick of time, my man, and you shall 
have another shilling for your labours when I've 
changed.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mr. Harris, and he 
chuckled inwardly as he rapidly pulled as‘:ore. 


THE CAT AGAIN. 

Taz lodger came down to breakfast in a huncry 
frame of mind. 

“Mrs. Rodgers,” he cried, “ where is my break- 
fast 2” " 

“Tm sorry, sir,” said Mrs. Rodgers. “! 
cooked a nice piece of fish for you, but tlh: 
cat——"* 

“Confound the cat! Bring me scme coll 
chicken then.” 

“Tm sorry, sir, but the cat——" : 

“What! Then bring me some egzs.”” 

“There are no eggs, sir; the cat—— 

“Hang it then! Cook the cat, and we i! °%*' 
them all at once |” ; 


—_—_o—— ee 
“ Many a father prevents his boys from a‘i't'? 
knowledge.” 
“ How ? ” . F 
“ By making it a rule that bag musth: 
his books unless they wash their hands. 


hs 
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Hetjour Tall paper 


Day, March 25th, many of our readers 
Bigs Rae their quarters, and no doubt 
some of them would like to emulate Mr. P. 
Doubleyou’s performance. He has wall-papered 
one of his own rooms, and it looks very nice—at 
least, so he says. ron . ; 

Anyway, it will be an interesting little task, 
and can be carried out quite cheaply. 

The chief things required are an oblong kitchen 
table at least six feet long, pair of scissors, and 
an apron with a bib, and a pocket for the scissors, 
and a cloth to press the paper to the wall. Also 
uw whitewash brush 
(cost Is. to 65s, 
according to taste) 
to apply the paste, 
and a step-ladder if 
the room is high 
enough to require it. 

Any loose paper 
should be removed 
from the wall before 
commencing work, 
- and holes should be 
stopped and made 
even with a little 


plaster of Paris 
Cut off the margin on the right- made up like 
hand side only. mortar. 


The paper is 
bought in rolls twelve yards long, ea about 
twenty-one inches wide. There is a margin 
on each side about three-quarters of an inch wide. 
One of these has to be cut off, otherwise there 
eal be a broad seam visible when the paper is 

ung. 

Holding the paper in the left hand the roll 
fe allowed to unwind on the floor, as in the first 
illustration. 

The operator cuts off the right-hand 
margin close to the pattern and gradually rewinds 
the papcr as he goes on. 

Having prepared as many pieces as are necessary, 
& piece of the paper a few inches longer than the 


Always cut your paper so that the pattern will be con- 
tenuous. Diamonds will have to be whole; a flower will 
have to be complete. 


igs pets wall fy be covered is cut off. This 
laid face upw i 
waa, pwa on the table, picture 
Now arises a little difficulty. When the paper 
fs hung the design must be continuous. In a set 
pattern, like the picture, the diamonds must be in 
tows. In 8 figured design, B, the stalks and leaves 
a join to their corresponding parts in the next 
e. 
In the piece A alternate diamonds on the margins 
aro bisected. It will be necessary to fit similar half 
diamonds to these, then when the paper is pasted 
together & complete figure will be produced. To 
effect this the ig must be arranged on the table 
fore the roll is cut and a certain 
amount of waste, C (which may be 
kept for future repairs) must be 


‘ 


sacrificed. 
In this way cut as many pieces 
as may be desired to commenco 


with. The lengths must then be 

turned over having the face down 

on the table. An expert arranges 

them so that thcy lie as in the third 

sketch, one margin overlapping 

the other. When the paste is 

applied any surplus over tho 

Sheets ready to Se ie simply rests on the piece 
be pastel. below, and does not get on tho 


I will give five P.W. match-boxesa for the best answers. Mark postcards “ Finish.” 
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face of the paper. Having pasted the portion of 
the paper which lies on tke table turn up the 
end carefully and lay the two pasted sides 
together, picture four. Then the remainder of the 
picce is drawn on the boards and likewise pasted. 

It is necessary to commence applying the paste 
to the end of the paper which will be near the floor 
when hung, say the bottom end. When the piece 
is mayer the operator places his two forofingers 
under the paper about a foot or eighteen inches 
from the top, having the pattern next to his 
hands, so that the paper does not stick together, sce 
our last illustration, 
and in this way 
carries it to the wall. 
<: He judges the 

distance from the 
ceiling where to 
apply it, and sticks 
it on and then turns 
the Overhenging flap 
When you have pasted the t up to the top. Ife 
end o r* sheet Airey tt up like little too high he 
this, It will allow the remuinder draws o line on the 
of the sheet to be drawn on to the angle between the 

table. wall and the ceiling 

with the back of 

his scissors and cuts off the surplus. Then, taking 

every care that the paper is upright he gently pulls 

down the piece that was turned up at the Bottous 
and leta the paper adjust itself to the wall. 

He then gently presses it in place with a dry 
cloth, removing air bubbles and wrinkles. 

The next piece is hung to the right of the preceding 
one, the pattern being carefully united. 

It is well to commence work on a clear side of the 
wall, where it is highest, and work up to a door or 
a window, filling in short lengths afterwards. 
The paste is made by mixing 
wheat flour into a perfectly 
smooth cream with cold water. 
This is poured into an iron pail 
and boiling water from a kettle is 
poured over gradually, stirring 
thoroughly the while. It will 
soon begin to thicken. 

The right consistency is 
difficult to explain, but it 
should bo thick enough to drop 
from the bucket when inverted, 
but not to pour out inastream. If 
too thin ere the pail on the 
stove will tend to improve it, 
but it must be stirred con- 
tinuously to avoid lumps. Asa 
guide, a pound of flour should Zhe correct way to 
make bn quarts of Lica carry a ay ‘ of 

Paperhangers smooth the paper pasted paper tothe 
on ils eat with a clean ary cell. 
whitewash brush, but,the amateur 
is hardly likely to have two of these brushes, and 
a clean cloth will do quite as well. 


PROVERBS BARRED. 

Tae milkman struggled to his feet from amid 
the ruins of his broken cart, rubbed the mud from 
his eyes, scraped the dirt from his coat, dabbed his 
face with his handkerchief, glanced at his horse, 
which was jas disappearing round the corner, and 
turned to face the crowd of interested spectators 
that had just collected. 

“All I’ve got to say,” he began, rolling up his 
coat sleeves, and screwing his face into a hideous 
scowl, ‘is that the first ruffian who says something 
about it being no good crying over spilt milk, is 
going to get his head punched !” 


SETTLED WITH THANKS. 

Aone in the dining-room sat Lucy. Alone, 
hoping, waiting for her Fred to call to make up 
the quarrel that had separated them the night 
before. 
Hark ! 
he! 
Lucy fled to tho door to find a manly form 
waiting in the dim light. 
“Come in, my darling!” cried Lucy, dragging 
the visitor into the dark room. ‘Come and sit 
beside your Lucy ond say you forgive her. Say 
you will never quarrel again. Let us eettle 
peacefully once more.” 
“Yes, mum,” replicd a hard, strange voice. 
“That’s what I’ve come about. My instructions 
are if you don’t settle I’m to cut the electric light 
off!” 

Then Lucy switched on tho lights to find she had 
been spooning with a horrid electrician ! 


What is that? A step outside! ‘Tis 


“Can it really be my own self? and this 
photo taken only a year ago! I must take 
Antipon at once, as all my friends seem to have 
done, They all say what grand stuff tt is,” 


REMOVE THE CAUSE OF YOUR 
EXCESSIVE STOUTNESS. ~~ 


Recover an Irieproachable Figure, Youthful 
Looks, and Perfect Health and Strength. 


“Tt’s all very well to say ‘remove the cause of 
your excessive stoutness.’ How am I to do it?” 
That is doubtless what many an impatient stout 
reader will fretfully ask, remembering past expe- 
riences and innumerable failures. It is, alas! 
theee fatal failures that make hardened sceptica, 
who are loth to ac-ept the most conclusive procfs 
that obesity can be cured—and cured permarently. 

Doubting reader, it is infinitely easier and 
simpler to remove the cause of obesity tian it is 
to remove the cause of gout, uric acid in the 
blocd and tissues, or the causes of innumerable 
other disenses. And then the process is pleasant 
and quite harmless, and leaves you physically 
stroniver and mentzily more alert and “fit ” for 
work and pleasure than ever you were before, not 
to speak of the graceful, slender, and well-knit 
figure which is the welcome result of the famous 
Antipon treatment wien consistently followed. 

Whenever one secs a person who is painfully 
overstout one feels inclined to whisper discreetly, 
“ Antipon! Why don’t you take Antipon?” At 
any rate, those fortunate persons who, at one 
time enormously stout, have recovered slender- 
ness and good health after a course of Antipon 
have the inclination to spread its fame every- 
where they go. It is, indeed, through such per- 
sonal recommendations from friend to friend 
that the sterling merits of Antipon have become 
universally recognised. Antipon is matchless for 
rapid weight-reduction in obesity in all its stages 
and conditions. More than that, it holds a pluce 
all its own as a lasting cure for the dizease, 
inaamuch as it roots out the stubborn or chronic 
tendency to make fat in abnormal quantity and 
to retain enormous accumulations of it both sub- 
cutaneously and internally, thereby destroying bo‘h 
benutyand health. Antipon relieves the vital org ins 
of thisstifling fatty matter, and removes all excess 
of subcutaneous fat wherever the unprepossessiig 
and flalby growths occur. ‘fo diminish the waist 
measurement isnoteverything. Antipon restores 
natural beauty of contour in every part—face, 
figure, and limbs. . 

‘There is no need to put up with any hardships 
in the way of dietary restrictions, &. Antipon, 
wholesome food in plenty, fresh air, and gentle 
exercise aro all-sufticient to make a new being of 
you—slim, active, strong-limbed, steady of nerve, 
and full of energy. Tbe old-time methods of 
reducing fat by half-starving the unfortunate 
subject, and poisoning him (or her) with mineral 
and other objectionable drugs are (for some still 
survive in specious modern disguises) worse than 
the disease of obesity itself. Avoid ull sucb 
perilous processes, and remove the canse of 
excessive stoutness by taking Antipon. There isa 
decrease varying Letween 802. and Jib. within the 
first twenty-four ‘ours. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s, 6d., by Chemists, Stores, &c.; or, in the event 
of difficul'y, may be had (on remitting amount), 
carriage paid, privately packed, direct fron the 
Antipon Company, Ulmar Street, London, $.B. 


(See page 624.) 
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THE OLD, OLD STORY. 

He was only a little Liverpool lad, 
and there was s suspicion of a tear in 
his eye as he his boss om the eve of 
the Cup Final. 

“Please, sir,” he stammered, “may I have 
to-morrow off te go to my grandmother's 
funeral ?” 

A peculiar light shone in the great man’s eye. 
Was it possible that he suspected ? 

“Certainly, Jimmy!” said tho boss kindly. 
“ And I'll come with you. I’ve won a ‘Pearson's 
Football Header’ myself!” 

And all the clerks who heard gnashed their tecth 
in envy. 


>_COCo 
“ Jonnyy, you have been fighting. I can tell 
it by the look in your eye.” 
“"Yes, mother, and you ought to see the look 
in the other Loy’s eye.” 


>So Co 
MEANT WHAT HE SAID. 

“ There is something wrong with my right foot,” 
said the man at the hotel counter. “Can you 
direct me to a good carpenter ?”’ 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed the hotel clerk, winking 
at the lady bookkeeper. ‘‘ You mean chiro- 
podist, sir ?”’ 

“T said carpenter.” 

“ Yes, I know; but that’s ridiculous! Of course 

ou want a chiropodist to attend to your foot. 

a! Ha!” 

“Young man, don’t be ridiculous! I want a 
carpenter. My right leg is a wooden one.” 

le) 


o~<- 
Census Taker : “ What is your age, madam ?” 
Lady: “Did the lady next door tell you her 
9 ” 

Census Taker : “ Yes, madam.” 

Lady: “Then I’m three years younger thaa 
she is }”* 

COC 
HE TOOK THE BUNS. 

“Let me do the sho ping this week, my dear,” 
said Mr. Knowall firmly, “and you will see the 
difference in the expense. That baker of yours, 
for instance, only allows you six buns for sixpence. 
I shall get seven—watch me.” 


Round to the baker's went Mr. Knowall. On | 


arriving, he pointed at a pile of buns on the counter 
and said fiercely : 

“IT want seven of those buns for sixpence.”* 

« But——” 

“No buts, please. I want seven of those buns 
ae sixpence. Here is the moncy. Put them in a 

ag.” 
The girl hesitated, and finally took the sixpence, 
handing over seven buns in exchange. 

“See, my dear,” said Mr. Knowall to his wife. 
“T knew I could do it. Here are the buns. Seven 
for sixpence.” 

“ Yes, dear,” cooed Mrs. Knowall, 
“but these are halfpenny buns!” 

oo 


> 

Lady : ‘Do you know, you are 
the tenth person to-day who has 
asked me for help ?”” 

Tramp (sadly): “Yes, I know 
the competition’s getting awfully 
keen Ieddy. I suppose some of 
us’ll have to go to work soon.” 


leona 
NO TIME LIMIT. 

“Mr. Bitgs,’”’ began the young 
man, “I will not detain you for 
long. I have como to ask you for 
your daughter. I——” 

“Young man,” said Mr. Biles, 
“do you——” 

“Yos, sir, I fully realise that she 
has been very carefully brought up, 
and I realise she has had every 
luxury.” 

“Can you——’ 

“No, sir. I admit I cannot 
fully support her in tho style to 
which she has been accustomed, 
but I will make a good husband.” 

“Will you ” 

“Yes, sir. I will always work 
hard to keep her in comparative 
ease.” 

“Would you——” 
“No, sir, I would not expect 
any assistance {rom you.” 


7 


‘Young man, rather like 
your style. You don’t waste any 
time. Good——” 


“‘ Morning, sir." 


Bups ose you were the owner of a bulidog, Suppose also that your dog were tactless enough to bite a passereby—— 


' Tomkins. 
he? I like that nose, takes up half his face. 


IN DAYS GONE BY. 

Mrs. Liteknight : “Could you oblige me with a 
heavy hammer, a chisel, your pincers, and half-a- 
dozen rivets ?” 

Mrs. Knightlight : “‘ Certainly. 
a little sewing for the children ?” 


Are you doing 


Mrs. Liteknight : ‘No. My husband ripped his 
Sunday coat yesterday, and I want to mend it.” 


> SOC~<- 
Charitable Lady: “Poor woman. Are you & 
widow ?” 
The Poor Woman: “ Worse than that, lady.” 
“ What do you mean ?” 
bi * My husband is living, and I have to support 
im.” 


>So 
HE SPOKE TOO SOON. 

Tomrss was visiting Bloggs, and the Istter 
conducted him round the art gallery. 

“That chap’s my wife’s first husband,” said 
Bloggs, pausing before the picture of a young 
man. 

“ What, that funny chap? He! Ho!” laughed 
“What an awful guy he looks, doesn’t 


Really, it’s awful, but, I say, I didn’t know your 
wife was a widow before you married her.” 

“She was not,” said Bloggs coldly. ‘‘ That is 
@ portrait of myself at the age of twenty-one!” 


SOC 

“ Harris's cow broke into my garden and ate all 
the grass off the lawn.” \ 

‘What did he do about it ?” 

“Sent me in a bill for using his cow as a lawn- 
mower.” 

OC 
WARRANTED TO SHRINK. 

Tux man was evidently in trouble, for his face 
worked convulsively as he sidled up to the counter 
of the haberdasher’s shop. 

“T thought you told me that vest you sold me 
would not shrink ?”’ he demanded. 

“And it will not,” replied the tradesman. 
“ If it should shrink, all you have to do is to bring 
us the vest and we will return your money.” 

“That's just what I can’t do,” said the man 
sorrowfully. “I got caught in tho rain this 
morning and now I can’t get the beastly thing off.” 


A GOOD TONIC. 


| Angry Mathers, Goodnese! Willie, what are you doing to baby ?” 
Willie : prescribed a mud bath for him!” 


“We're playin’ doctor, 


, mamma, an’ I’ve 
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7 CLEVER GIRL! 

Dag ING, whispered the young 
man, “will you marry mo?” 

There was no reply from the maid, and a cnt 
voice from the corner answered, “Yes! \.5;: 
Yes!” : 

“ What does this mean ?”’ asked the suitor. 

“It means that father forbade me to answer 
‘Yes’ if you pro ,” replied the girl, “so ] 
have employed a phonograph !” 

_—_—_o0 co 


Diner : ‘ Here, waiter, are these pork or mitton 
chops ?”” 

Waiter : “ Can’t you tell by tho taste ?™ 

Diner : “ No.” 

Waiter : ‘“‘ Then what does it matter ?” 


Sooo 
THE LIMIT OF CHEEK. 

Brown is o brave man, and when the other nicht 
he heard a noise downstairs he promptly arose, took 
a poker, and proceeded to investigate the can, 

On reaching the hall, the light of the ©.1 ih 
he carried revealed a burglar in the act of js... 
the house. “ 

“Hi!” cried Brown. ‘“‘ Come back!” 

The burglar turned and gazed in surja:. at 
Brown. 

“What's the matter?” he inquired. “I!.:+ | 
forgotten anything? Ah! of course. Vr 
candle-stick you are carrying, Thank . 59 
much.” 

Then, before the astonished Brown coui!; . 2 


what had happened, ho seized the can: . ‘ui 
aad vanished into the night. 
COC 
He: “ If Ishould kiss you, what would you)?” 
She: “I never meet an emergency unt! orc.. on 
arises.” 


He: “If this emergency rose now, how wold 
you meet it?” 
She ; “* Fave to face.” 
o~< 


>~DO 
TWO OF A KIND. 

Prrvate Jones wanted a week's furlough. ~> be 
approached his captain with a pitiful tale o! » = 6 
wife who needed him sorely. 

The captain was not convinced. He sisjce's! 
Private Jones of exaggeration, so he sii : 

“Tm afraid I can't grant you leave. [ lave 
reccived a letter from your wife, and slic «5° 
hopes I won’t allow you to come home as you bei: ie 
very bedly towards her.’ 

rivate Jones saluted, si 
turned to leave the cajun 
presence, but paused at the co 
to say: 

“Captain, may I say somet!i 
to you as man to man?” 

“Certainly,” replied the capt. 

“Well,” said Private Jones. 
“all I want to say is that you 
and I are two of the finest has 
living. I'm not married at all!” 

FO oC 

“May I ask your name ? 
the reporter. ; 

“Certainly,” replied the fa 2k: 


able young man, “My mane & 
Jo Necse.” 
“* Jo Neese’! Excuse m*, 10% 


do you spell it?” 

Oy ner ne do-Necwe, replicd 

the fashionable one. 
>_—_OC 
FOR THAT REASON. 

Ir was the first night of a+ Tt 
dull drama. The hero had plo 
wearily through three a: | 
seventeen scencs. He }.:v! 
been to ‘prison, twice tin 
the villain, and twice saved &. 
heroine's life. — 

Just before the curtain!) °! 
the fourth act a party of yo’ 
men occupying a#a sta 0% 
arose noisily and preps © 
depart. 7 

At once the hero stoppes '' ' 
act of reviving the fo’ 
heroine, and advancing ty 
edge of the stage, cried : - 

“Don’t go, gentlemen! '°° 
play is not yet over. There wre 
two more acts to come.” 

“We know that!” retorts! 07° 
of the young men, a3 he bu! 3% 
up his overcoat. That's wis 66 


a 


eect se era Fese «6G 
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WrEt ENDING 
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yaY DON'T YOU START TO-DAY? 


Driv en from Home 


BEGIN READING HERE. 

Tins story opened with a dramatic scene in the 
Vicarage at Hallard’s Cros3 in which John Hume, the 
cieat, discovering his wife’s unfaithfulaess, by the 
appearance of Mrs. Mowle, a midwife and blackmailcr, 
eyamands Betty Hume to leave his house for ever. 

Yaclvo years elapse and Mimi, the vicar’s only 
daughter with only a hazy remembrance of that 
terrivle scene at the Vicarage, is in love with David 
[aclis. But in consequence of asuspicion—unfoundcd, 
as a matter of fact—that David is connected with the 
qurder of the husband of Pheebe Kenyon, who 
harpened at ons time to be in love with David, John 
Hime has used every effort, fair and uniair, to keep 
Mimi and David apart. 

By doing this the vicar has played into the hands 
ef Rupert Lang, an unprincipled lackguard who wishes 
to marry Mimi for the sake of money he knows will 
eom to her. 

Jang is in league with Mrs. Mowle, who now trades 
as Madame Frayle, beauty specialist. They believe 
that Mimi's mother has murdered Mr. Kenyon, and 
they know that David has sheltcred her for Mimi's 
sae. This fact is held over Mimi's hcad as a weapon— 
by Lang for his own designs; by Madame Frayle for 
blackmail. 

The blackmailer lives in the same bloc of flats as 
In-lis, and she has intercepted a letter from Mimi to 
him. and substituted another which said : 

“David, I never wish to see you again.—Mrnr.”’ 

Tho young journalist has believed this to be a 
genuine letter, and it has Ied to their drifting farther 

nd farther apart. Finally, David has fallen into the 
prepared snare and become engaged to Phehe Kenyon, 
while Mimi, though she hatcs Lang, has yielded to 
bis importunities and promiscd to marry him. 

Pegcy Fossall, Mimi's bright little cousin and friend, 
has vowed to thwart Phebe and Lang and bring 
Mimi and David together again. 

She discovers that there is a skeleton in Phobe 
Kexyon’'s a and that Bramley Basildon, 
stockbroker, holds the key to it. 


1 

Tho last chapters tell how Mimi, believing she 
7 have wronged David, comes to London to see 

im, 

David's faithful little landlady, Mrs. Wex, who has 
set her heart on Mimi and David making a match of 
it, admits Mimi and tells her that David will not be a 
tainute. 

Ho is really at Phabe’s, but in answer to Mrs. 
Wex's telephone call that Mimi wants him, he Icaves 
the widow, despite her frantic efforts to keep him 
back, and hurries home. 

A tearful explanation from Mimi, the truth from 
David, and the two are reconciled. 

That same night David learns that Rupert Lang 
has a wife. The following day he gocs down 
to Hallard’s Cross tothe Humes’. The vicar has had 
astroke, and to satisfy bim Mimi and Lang have 
gone through a mock marriage ceremony. 


(You Can Now Read On.) 
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z CHAPTER FiFTY-SIX. 
3 Phebe Names Her Wedding Day. 


Sosoesoeteeeeteesertootoete 


Ir took much to depress Peggy Fossall, but after s 
long letter from Mimi from Tiatlard's Cross, Pe 
went quietly to her bedroom and indulged in whist oh 
called a good old grumble. 

I know your first thought, dearest Peggy, will be to 
tome to me,” ran a part of this letter. “I want you to 
Rene why T would rather you did not come. 
pooaee still terribly ill! Thank God, he will live, 

ut he is much changed and will never be the same. 
Pezzy, dear, I asked him if he wouldn't like you to 
ea a he’s never forgotten I stayed with you 
wen I came up to London—and you championed my 
rat id. I've only touched lightly on what happened 
a dreadful night of my return to Hallard’s Cross. 
pabent Lang has not been hero since. David went 
‘ack next day, having stayed at the Red Lion, but 
tacse things cannot be written about, Peggy.” 

There was much else, though Mimi had not described 
all that had happened. 

h Pexsy told herself to buck up. If she could not be 
4 ping Mimi and David at Hallard’s Cross, there was 
Plenty of scope for her in London—to help David, in 
Particular. 

Pegay’s was a nature which enjoyed a fight, and the 
Seater the odds against her the more determined she 
Mey to secure victory. And being a remarkably 
Independent young person, quite accustomed to stand 


What would you say to appease 
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alone, she was ia no way dismayed when she found 
that the task she had taken on of outwitting Phabe 
Kenyon and uniting the lovers, Mimi and David, was 
going to be an unusually difficult one. 

All through life it was only the difficult tasks that 
had appealed to Pes¢y; in her school davs, either in the 
class-room or the playing-ficld, it had always been 
sulficient for somcone to say to her, ‘ This or that Is 
beyond your powcr,” for Miss Peggy to throw up her 
littlo head, square her shoulders. and know no rest 
until she had accomplished the tas‘. 

But Phebe was going to be a hard nut to crack—as 
Brother Bob would have expressed it. So was Brother 
Bob’s peed: Mr. Bramley Basildon. 

She had succeeded very well with the latter, too well 
for her peace of mind, for honest Peggy had never 
knowingly laid herself out to captivate a man before. 
She had always taken tho natural joy of a healthy 
human being, which is akin to the joy of a healthy 
human animal, ia her good health, her clear brown 
skin, her rippling, auburn hair, her bright eyes, her 
general sense of well-being, and the pleasant reflection 
the mirror showed her on all occasions. 

She enjoyed pretty clothes which helped to decorate 
the beauty Nature had lavishly given her. But it was 
Bramley Basildon, that great, big, clever, stupid man, 
who suggested the use to which her beauty and her 
brilliant little brain might be put. 

And in a minor degree Phoebe Kenyen had given het 
ideas on the subject of the Subjection of Man. Natur- 
ally, she knew the majority of women were not as 
Nature male them. She knew that without tho aid 
of the dentist, the dressmaker, the corsetigre—and the 
firm of Crashington—moro than half the womea in 
the world would have no existence in the lives of mea. 
And she reasoned that Phosbe did not spend a couple 
of hours with a collection of kiss-curls, a rouge pot, 
an‘l an eyebrow pencil, a powder-puff, and Crushing- 
ton’s special straight-front corsets, without obtaining 
some benefit thereby. 

And that which too': Mrs. Kenyon a couple of hours 
or more to accomplish was Peggy's by divine right. A 
cold tub, a sti hoir-brush, and five minutes with the 
dumbclis, and Peggy was a picture to make Diana 
envious. 

Avd Bramley Basildon, if she had only known It, 
was already reerctting that one weak moment in his 
life when, instead of running a mile to avoid Peggy. he 
had admitted her to his private office. Mere curiosity, 
he acknowledged, and the possession of a deeadtally 
keen sense of humour. For the woman who had 
written the impertinent little note she had sent in 
must be a phenomenon ; something unique, something 
worth secing. As an ordinary male thing he had been 
interested ; as a business man his instincts had becn 
excited. 

$> he had admitted Peggy, had seen ber, and was 
conquered. During thcir little luncheon in the City 
restaurant she had chatted gaily to him on everything 
under the sun; of books, of sports, of work, and o 
play, of friendship, and of love. His usual twenty 
minutes for a chop had drifted into an hour, and when 
they parted he realised ho had learnt nothing—excopt 
that Peggy Fossall was unlike any other woman in the 
whole world. enilin Kesha ves Bool it 

A most dangcrous lesson, if only he Tea . . , 
One that every man must learn sooner or later to his pint i our intention to Fir einratment for the Hluurt to geuutne 
own undoing. Every woman is unlike every other | sufferers from Heart complaints. We do not require a renny in 
woman in the world, but the stupid, stronger sox lumps | Payment, as fe cdicsany een more eee padrertiaet 0 
them all together then picks out one and crics, “Lo, Ree ea ae orko takes it the wonderful civrative powers of OXIEN. 
the paragon ! OXIEN is cuaranteed to be free of all poisons. Poisons and 

He returned to his office puzzled, amused, interested | opiates merely stimulate the heart for a few hours. They do no 
—and found himselt vaguely frvitated by the ticking | BrRmyrnt #204; And ET eating te coacent rs 
of his tape machine. Every quarter of an hour or so 


_ ae : ted extracts of sever:] herbs of well-known curative powers—a 
he asked himself irritably the real reason of Miss | medicine provided by Nature. It is easy to take, and gives cer- 
Fossall’s visit. To buy half-a-dozen five-shilling 


Te ee int onerects the digestion and blood 
* , 5 rat correc’ e digestion an ensures a pure 
shares in a Rubber company ! _ a... | supply. Its principal effects lie in the health it gives the nerves 
He sent for Bob, and under pretext of giving him (Be motire power of the heurt’s action) and npon the Heart 
certain instructions about the business, tactfully | itself. OXIEN is o cleansing, purifsing medicine that tears 


4 es te tissue and adds new healthy tissue in its 
sounded Bion ee nn Borg home, her work and aids the circulition of the blood. 
. . and her future pro f 


a 8 
You need uot take OUR word for this, We have on amp's 

‘Jove, Peggy's gone and done it!’? was Bob's | number of proofs cf what OXIEN docs. We can refcr to hun- 
inward comment as he escaped. 


3 of peovle who can tell even better than we can what 
Now, Peggy's greatest fault was impatience ; she 


Banish Itching, 
Pimples 8 Rashes 


THE first crop of § 
Spring Pim- 
ples, Blackheads, and 
nasty eruptions are now 
beginning to appear, and 
unless the skin isat once 
protected and corrected by 
Zam - Buk, thero is dauger of 
more serious skin disease. 

Zam-Buk gently and regularly applied 
gives remarkable flexibility to the tissues, 
and induces the blood to circulate better. 
Thus the outer skin gets properly fed. normal 
activity of pores and z!and: restored, accumu. 
lating poisons which caise Spring htotches 
and pimples are extracted, and tle skin 
tissue is made sound and strony. 

Zam-Buk, which is an irgenivus combina- 
tion of herbal saps and juices, acts as a 
powerful antiseptic, sootles pain aud itching, 
allays all chafing and evreness, takes ont 
inflammation. and destroys the germs tiat set 
up eczema, ulcers, and other skin-diseases. 

Zam-Buk is absorbed right into the tisst 
and imparts to the skin frestiness, ficxibility. 
and lasting clearness. 
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dred. 
OXIEN Las done for them. 


Among the yore cured are noticed pene those who 
bad taken the first step with a fair gee of ae padered trom Fi SERERTAON, SHOR Ney cL BREATH, 
and now she had to sit down and wait for Basildon BA » Fs NG FITS, ( J 
to take the next. Shc waited several days and nothing Se eee ea Conn $8, NUMB_ SENSATION J} 
happened ; she did not quite know what could happen, 
but she studied the Stock Exchange news and { to 
take an intelligent interest in it. Her interview had ral frre! 
convinced her that she was on the right track, and that | BHEUMATISM in the system. 
in his dealings with Mrs. Kenyon, Basildon a become An Hiapteeied treatise on icart Disoast, written hy aspen 

f i ’ er with a List of eome of tle people enred, will be ser’ 
nee aeliag sgl ned ey Luge Ae 2 —" par with the Free ‘Supply. Parcel sent in plain wrapper, Addres:: 
they discussed sport, casually asked hi whether | THE GIANT CXIE C0. LYD, (EPT. 6DT), 
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the injured one’s wrath ? Here is a chance for real origiaatity. tsa 
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he had met David Inglis—‘‘ Very clever with the 
es, I believe.” 

Basildon knew him by name. 

“There's a rumour that he’s engaged to be married 
to oar mutual acquaintanee, Phoebe Kenvon,’’ was 
Peggy's next romark, ani she had seen Basildon start, 
an: a moment later he asked her whether David had 
money. b 

Phebe always seemed to have plenty, so it was rather 
queer if she were in financial difficulties. 

Though Peggy had to remain idle for two or three 
days after her visit to Bramley Basildon, her brain 
never rested; but the waiting and the uncertainty 
made her a little irritable. Mimi wrote her a grateful 
note from Hallard’s Cross in answer to the one Peg 
had sent. And though it was bravely written she 
detected a note of anxiety in it, she knew the heart- 
ache Mimi must be undergoing, and, unlcss she were less 
than human, the pings of jealousy she must often feel. 

Peggy knew she had done right in taking up the 
cudgels on her behalf ; Mimi, tucked away in the Rectory 
at Hallaid’s Cross. was helpless, and David, because of 
his great love for her, was in Phaebe’s hands. 

““Pegav, you are very restless,” Anne Fossall said 
one afternoon, after several vain attempts to make 
her nicce attend to some useful sewing. “I don’t 
know what's come over you during the last two or 
three days; I hope you're not in love.” 

Peggy gave a wild shriek of delight. “ Docs love 
make one restless?” 

Anne Fossall shook her head. “ It’s a most dis- 
turbing influence, that’s all I know.” 

“Then I wish I knew whether Bramley is fecling 
disturbed. Yes, I am restless,’ sho acknowledged, 
“T think I'll go out and pay a visit and walk it off.” 

She put on a new hat sho had just bought for Mr. 
Basildon's edification—or his downfall—which she had 
not yct had an opportunity of wearing ; Anne regarded 
it gloomily. 

“The present fashions——”’ 

‘* Are always at war with the past,” Peggy interrupted, 
giving her a hearty kiss. ‘‘ Back to tca, I expect!” 

Peggy Fossall intended to work off her restlessness 
by another visit to Mrs. Kenyon. Phebe might be 
fecling restless too; she hoped she was, and P 
believed in she aes she had heard tendered im t! 
ring at Havasiam’s: “‘ Keep your opponent on the 
eee The only thi dhs” cook do at present 
in her mental fight with Phoebe was to keep her busy, 
to give her no rest, to irritate her. The opponent who 
loat his temper invariably lost the ge So while 
Bramley rested after her first round with him she rang 
the front door bell at Felix House, intending to have 
another sct-to with Mrs. Kenyon. 

When the footman opened the door the first thing 
Peggy saw was a hat and stick on the hall table. 
Phosbe had a visitor. Somehow or other the hat 
looked like David Inglis’. 

She stepped lightly into the hall, and then asked if 
Mrs. Kenyon were at home. The footman remembered 


er. 

‘““T think Mrs. Kenyon’s engaged; if you'll come 
this way I'll see.’’ 

Ho showed Peggy upstairs, but not into the drawing- 
room. To her surprise he opened the boudoir door. 
Peggy sniffed the air like a war horse. 

Perfumed! Ofcourse! Bah! Still, it was a snug 
little room; the surroundings perfect—for Phebe. 
Very little light penetrated the window, 
the glass carefully hidden by li dainty, lace- 
trimmed curtains. Just the sort of room in which 
a man would be encou to make a fool of himself. 

If it were David Inglis’ hat she saw, Pi wondered 
why Phoebe was entertaining him in the drawing-room. 
Perhaps they had quarrelled. 

A cheerful fire burned in the grate, a huge armchair 
was drawn up in front of the e€; on it a book lay 
open, face downwards ; a big, fat book. Peggy glanced 
at it casually expecting to see the title of some modern 
erotic novel. 

“ Every Man His Own Lawyer 

Peggy gasped. What could Phobe be doing with a 
hook of a ? Perhaps one of her visitors 
had been Rupert er his father, Gideon Lang, the lawyer. 
cad no, a tiny scented handkerchief lay beside the 
volume. 

She glanced quickly round the room. The door 
was closed; she listened a moment. She 
down and picked the volume up! Books were pu 
property, and ‘‘ Every Man His Own Lawyer ”—— 

Feagy looked at the page where the book had been 
laid down, and which Phawbe had evidently been 
reading. 

“Criminal procedure. . . . Forgery!” 

The book almost fell from Peggy Fossall’s hands. 
Criminal Procedure. Could Phobe—Forgery / 

She gave vent to a subdued shriek of excitement. 

Was she holding in her hands the key to the cup- 
board where Mrs. Kenyon hid her skeleton? But 
for the moment, to Peggy’s clean, healthy mind, the 
idea seemed ow 8. Not the idea of crime so 
much as the idea of dishonour which horrified her. 
Phoebe Kenyon a ferger! No, no, it was absurd. 

And yet she had called Bramley Basildon a dear 
thing, she had promised to send him a further ie 
on account ; she had turned pale when Peggy told her 
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sho was off to pay Basildon a visit. Had she forged 
his name, or had she put a false signature to some deeds 
or seript ? . . 

Pegay's hands were trembling so that she could 
scarcely hold the book; the print danced before her 
eyes. ‘She read a few lines here and there. Then she 
heard footsteps in the passage outzide; she put the 
book down on the chair just as she had found it. and 
turning faced the door as it opened. She hoped she 
would sec Phebe ; just what she was going to say she 
had no idea. 

Unfortunately it was only the footman. He held 
the door wide open. ‘“ Mrs. Kenyon can’t possibly 
see you to-day, miss.” He waited for her to pass out. 

Peggy shrugged her shoulders. As she walked along 
the heavily-carpeted corridor she ap Loe her handker- 
chief just outside the drawing-room door, and stooping 
to recover it her umbrella slipped from her grasp. 
The servant step’ forward to help her; it took 
several seconds for Peggy to recover herself, her 
handkerchief, and her umbrella, and during this 
handful of seconds she heard a manly voice pro- 
ceeding from the drawing-room; she recogni it 
as David's. 

She followed the footman very slowly down tho broad 
staircase ; she was fumbling in her little handbag now, 
extricating a pencil and a slip of paper from a tiny 
pocket diary she carried. As the footman slowly 
opened the front door and looked into the street to 
see whether Peggy was walking or driving, she hastily 
scribbled two or three words on the scrap of paper, 
and, as she passed the hall-table, dropped it into 
David’s hat. 

She gave the servant a delicious smile as she tripped 
down the steps, and glanced at him out of the depths 
of her blue eyes. 

For she was learning the value of a smile and a 
glance. The staid servant felt suddenly flustered ; 
most of his mistress’ visitors thought it well-bred 
to be supercilious and arrogant to servants. He 
walked quickly through the hall, and going down to 
the scrvants’ quarters informed the butler that, 
“ that there Miss Peggy Fossall was a bit of all right.” 

Meanwhile, David Inglis was having a bad quarter 
of an hour with his sweetheart. Phabe had taken the 
gloves off now, and unmasked. When David did not 
reply to the first letter she had sent him, Phosbe had 
waited awhile, her wrath increasing with every hour 
that passed, until it was at white heat. Then she 
launched what was intended to be her ultimatum. 

Though she would not own as much to herself, Peggy’s 
original visit had frightencd her a little. She knew she 
had been gambling—in more senses than one. She 

ssessed all the superstitions of the gambler. David 

for a blissful moment been in her arms ; she had all 
but made him hers for eternity. And then, at the 
supreme moment, he had left her. Yet she know, while 
she held his sccret, of the Bewlay Street murder, he 
could not escape. 

But if Peggy Fossall unearthed her secret? Of 
course, there was but the remotest chance of that 
happoning. Nevertheless, Phoebe was an old enough 
hand to know that life is made up of a scries of ooinci- 
dene and the unexpected. She was taking no more 
riska. 

She wanted David Inglis. She was going to have 
him at all costs ; by fair means or foul. Hers alone ; 
her husband. Whether he loved her or hated her did 
not much matter now, so long as she became his wife— 
ok as no other woman could possess him. 

, fiinging aside the mask from her face, she told 
him, without a blush of shame, that she could not wait 
any longer. 

‘I sont for you, David, to tell you that the date of 
our marriage must be fixed at once. This very day.” 

David was not taken by surprise; he had almost 
expected this. He looked steadily into the crafty yet 
pretty eyes. 

“You know that I don’t love you—can never love 
you?” 

She pretended to smother a little yawn. ‘ That's 
why I want to marry you, stupid. You'll make such a 
nice, sober, steady old hubby. Such a c 
or. ae checked herse as “ite saw David's 
eyes en, lips press together. “‘ Still, one never can 
tell,” she ecatinnad, She lay right back in her chair, 
ley her knees, folding her arms behind her head, 
and half-closing her eyes. 

If Mrs. Wex could have seen her, that honest little old 
soul would have blushed with shame of her own sex. 
Making such an exhibition of herself ! 


FOOTBALLERS— 


Amateurs, professionals, or just those who take an 
inactive interest in the great winter game—will 
find full and reliable reports of all impertant 
matches in the London 
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Everywhere, One Halfpenny Daily. 
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Pheebe was simply experimenting ; from ill, 
and perhaps also in order to hide from })..) ./ 
extent of her jealous fears aad passions roi; : 
conduct on Isaving her at the supreme: 3, ; ‘ 
fatal afternoon, the visit from Pecey Fo) 
had followed. ~ 

Ha: she still the power, she woader-d, +, 
blood, and quicken his pulse by a sult}. | 
her physical charms and languisbing airs 

No ; to-tlay David Inglis was adamant. 4 
stecl, and as hard. 


“Our marriage,” he said slowly.‘ ‘Pix. P 
determined to kcep me to my promise—-:.., 
hel realisc that I know everything (ha: | 

tely 2” 

me Don't waste your breath, David. Yo. ! 


keep you to your promise. I want to knvv. 
date of our wedding. Unless you fix i: | 
lcave the house, so that it can be annoy: i 
morning papers to-morrow—well, I shal! |, 
sec that the police are put in possession of a. 
I know concerning what happened oa the ui’: 
Bewlay Street murder.” 

“ T take it, that is a threat.” 

Phoebe possessed pride of a certain sor - 
kept her temper under control. “A pron} 
dear,” sho whispered. And she laughed <.:°! 

David was not looking at her; he though 
she made was too seductive, and so he dir! : 
lest he were overcome again. She did not ! 
stuff of which he was composed. Now ti: |: 
sure of Mimi's love no woman on catih hint; st 
move him. 

And for the sake of the woman he love |: 
marry the woman he had Icarnt to hate aa! . 
There was no way out of it. If he refuse}, ui: 
faced Betty Hume and through her Joh: :; ; ’ 
Mimi. 

For himself he did not care. If this wom. {" 
Konyon, had held only his life in her han: 
offered to save it in exchange for his love, i» 
se stepped lightly on to the scaffoll an} toi 

me. 
ut Mimi's mother—and her sad 
secret. . . . 

“ Well, I'm waiting.” 

It was at that moment that the servant ev' | 
room with Peggy Fossall's card. Vhoohe + i! 
and her tecth met in her lip as she tried 1. © 
exclamation of annoyance. 

“Quite impossible to sce her; send lr 
once.” 

As soon as the servant had retire! Dil! 
“In six months’ time, shall we say?) Lt wo!! 
of indecency sooner.” : 

The scorn and contempt in his voice cut Iisa iis. 
“You didn’t think of that the other day whicn you sy 
in my arms and took my kisses, and-—--" 

He took a step towards her. “Silence, won! 
Don’t tempt me too far, or——” 

Sho jumped to her fect, clapping her hands vith 
mock ae ar But her eyes scintillated like thes: ois 
tigress, watchi its prey, waiting to sti! 
tiirst in its boot. i 

“‘ You're delicious whon you're virtuous. . . . 3 
Poor ttle 


Vey - 


andl 


suppose you ficd from my arms to Mimi's. 
Mimi.” 
“ Keep her name out of it, please. And you cn 


realise that when you are my wife—if you fores 1°") 
marry you—I shall uso my power asa hnsdant 1 
you do no harm to those I love. And while voi’ of 
my namo I shall expect you to resject it.” 

“ You're splendid,” she cried. ‘That's the sors! 


husband I want—a real lord and master. You “+! 
beat me, I hope, when I annoy you?” Shecams «ist 
to him and ran her hands along his arms. © Yor" 


strong—why, your arms are like iron bands —ari | 
such a weak little thing.” 

He ste back. “In six months, then” 

The rebuff stung her. ‘ No—in six week* tim’. 
Directly after your fight with Rupert Lang. h. \°*. 
I’ve heard all about that. I'd like to sec it. You 
won’t let him hurt you, will you, David ? You must 
come to me on our wedding night in the full pride and 
glory of your strength.” he ect 

A sickening sense of repulsion filled David's wine 
being. She had crept to his side again ; was tou 3!!3 
him, mawling him—eat-like. 

“In six weeks’ time,” he cried. ‘ And God help 
us both, for our marriage will be a mockery #.:! & 
sham in His sight.” . 

He strode towards the door, but she got there jirst. 

“* Take care of yourself, David ; train well, wont V's 
so that you're fit for—the fight? A kiss, |:'0r8 
you go.” 
He held himself very erect ; he looked like a Ruhter 
just then ; a gladiator of old in modern dres3._ As !8¢ 
as Phasbe was capable of love, she loved him with every 
fibre of her being. She would have stooped to any 
depths to win him. 

* A kiss!” 

ao No 1 ” 

at one another. 
one; baffled destt® 


(See page 624.) 
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« Absolutely ! You can make me your husband— 
but your plaything never ! sd 
che opened the door and passed out, David following. 
It was well that she did not show him the expression on 
her face just then. It boded no good to him when 
they were man and wife. 

She led the way into the hall. As David took up his 
hat and stick the footman appeared. Phabe was 
realy with her revenge. 

*(sood-bye, dear,” she said clearly. 

“ (jood-bye,” he echoed. 

As he put on his hat a slip of paper fluttered to the 
ground. The footman stooped to pick it up; Phebe 
called him sharply by name. David was desceading 
the steps. 

“Shut the door,” Phosbe cried. 

The man-servant obeyed. And Phosbe retrieved the 
page Peggy had torn from her pocket diary. Holding 
it clenched in her left hand, she mounted to tho 
Loudoir, and, flinging herself into the chair before the 
fire, she spread the little slip of paperout. Half-a-dozen 
words were scrawled almost illegibly across the page. 

Phebe Kenyon spelt them out, and her teeth met 
‘1 her nether lips, drawing blood. Jumping to the 
[ell she rang it violently. 

Ot Soatersoegoo SoodesterteoaSoegorgoateesoezoosonsesseaseeeofot oeseetezees 
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Rey s ooSonsnoSertnote 
‘Tar message which Pheabe Kenyon read on the slip 
of paper seemed harmless eaough in itself: 

“ pock up, all will come right 1” 

How could it havo got into David's hat except 
through Peggy Fossall ? Who could have written it 
bat that insolent madeap girl ? What did it mean: 
" Back up, all will came right 1” 

Phebe’s wrath, at white heat, bottled up too long, 
overilowed. She raged “i and down the room while 
she waited for the bell to bo answered. Vulgar 
little beast, she told herself ; who were the Fussalls ? 
Commoners without breeding or cducation; and 
Peggy | Whataname! She looked it. . . And 
vet Phoobe would have given fivo hundred a year for 
her hair, her complexion, and her buoyant vitality. 

Phoebe’s maid opened the dvor of the boudoir. 

“T'm going out ai once,” she said. “ Tell Jacobs 
to telephone to the garage for the motor-car to be hero 
{mmediately. I shall wear my furs and tho grey 
toque with the ostrich plume.” 

Before going to dress she flung herself in front of the 
bureau, and unlocking a drawer took ont her private 
memorandum book. She turned the pages until she 
found the date on which David Inglis was going to 
fight Rupert Lang. 

In four weeks’ time. Hers white teeth gritted. 
Then ehe would marry David in four weeks’ time. 

She made a mark with a blue pencil against the day 
following the fight with Lang. Her breath came quickly, 
the nostrils of her nose dilated ; yes, he should come 
hot from victory to her arms. 

She instinctively knew that he would beat Rupert 
Lang. She wanted him to do so now—because he 
was going to belong to her. She had realised that 
afternoon more keenly than ever before his splendid 
vitality, the fine figure and rippling muscles hidden 
bencath the conventional clothing. 

In four weeks’ time. She tricd to laugh, but it 
resolved itself into a self-satisfied snarl. Sho was 
still in the grip of her fury. And in the midst of it 
camo the ebb and flow of fear. 

Did this Poggy Fossall suspect her 2? She could not 
know anything, she could not even gucss—unless 
Bramley Basildon—— But Pheebe dismissed that idea 
from her mind, though she would suspect her best 
friend, yet she had summed up Basildon pretty 
correctly. He would never betray her. 

Before dressing to go out she looked through her 
bank passbook. No matter how big her allowance 
or her income she had always lived in excess of it, 
her balance at the County of London Bank was painfully 
small. And there was her trousseau to obtain. Well, 
she could obtain that at Crushington’s on credit. He 
Would have to extend her credit pretty considerably ! 
She could manage him. But it was absolutely neces- 
mary that she should send Basildon another cheque 
ou account. She had promised {t. She would have 
to risk an overdraft at the County of London Bank. 
P Contemptuously her passbook into the 
trawer, she drew forw: a sheet of notepaper, and 
: ommenced to write the announcement of her wedding 
vr Insertion in the leading London newspapers. 

‘ oe done to her satisfaction she went to her 
th toom, where her maid helped her into her furs. 
i she drove round to tho offices of Taz Pos? and 
ia Courtgr, and handed them her “copy.” Its 
eT pipe in the Society and personal columns cost her 
re a guinea in each caso ; money well spent. 
PS he glanced at her watch, half inclined to go on to 
a City and see Basildon. She could do more in 
mnie alone with him than in any amount of 
ota crsation over the telephone, or half-a-dozen letters. 
on the hour was late, and he had probably left the 
ity, 80 she stopped at the Savoy for tca. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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4-DAY BEAUTY SECRET F 


It Makes the Skin as Pure and Clear asa Lily. 


GREAT DEMAND ON CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY FOR 


DAVID MACQUEEN'S 


Free to-day to readers of this journal is a wonderful 
4-day Beauty Sccret—the most famous Beauty Secret in 
the world. 

In every part of the country tho effects of this splendid 
Beauty Secret are being shown in the pure skins 
aud lily-clear complexions of those who make use of it. 

The lealing chemists throughout tho country report a 
large demand for boxes of this great discovery by ladies 
and geutlemen whose skins aud complexions are not at 
Beseat quite as pure and clear as they would like them 
to be. 


In somo cases the local supplies of the ‘‘ Vegetine”’ 
Beauty Seerct have run right out, and many have been 
disappointed in their efiurts to secure this wonderful 
secret for themse.ves. 

Any reader of t!:is paper who would like to try this safe 
and cr.tain remedy for all Skin and Complexion defects 
can do so to-day free. To-day is this opportunity given, 
Now is the moment to seize it before it passes by. Write 
to tho address below—enclos:ng a penny stamp to cover 
the return postage—an‘l at once you will be sent— 
free of all cost or obligation— 
a box ot ‘David Macqucen’s 
Vegetine,”’ a trul wonderful 
creator of Skin Perfection and 
Complexion Beauty. 

Here are some of the common 
Beauty blemishes rapidly and 

rinanently removed by this 4-day 

eauty Secret. 


—Pimples, 

—Spots and Eruptions, 

—Greasy Skin, 

—Rough, Red Skin, 

—U.shealthy Pallor, 

—Blackheads, 

—Dull, Discoloured Skin, 

—Muddy Complexion, 

—Sallowness, 

—Red Nose, 

—Pale IAps, 

—Skin Rash, 

=—Carbuncles, 

—Dull, Glassy Eyes, 

=—Lack of Colour, 

—Tired Appearance and General 
Lassitude. 


If you are troubled by any of 
these disfiguring defects write at 
once for a freo 4-days’ trial supply 
of ‘‘ David Macqueen’s Vegstiue.”’ 
It isthe only cure, and you will be 
absolutely delighted at the im- 
provement this famous Beauty Secret will 
appearance. 


DEVELOPS BEAUTY FROM WITHIN. 


What is the secret of the astonishing success of 
‘David Macqueen’s Vegetine "’? 

It is thie— . 

David Macqueen’s Vegetina ‘‘ Develops Beauty from 
Within’ and cures the outward blemishes by banishing 
their INWARD CAUSES. . 

Each one of the above visible skin and complexion 
defects is the visible surface sign of an invisible trouble 
working inside the system in tho blood. — 

The blood becomes impuro and forces the impurities 
with which it is laden through tho skin. Impure blood 
is the causo of all these eruptions and appearance- 
blemishes. Purify the blood and these defects will vanish 
automatically. his is what ‘David Macqucen’s 
Vevetine ’ does. It mixes with the blood. It inprovesthe 
digestion. It stimulates the circulation. It drives out the 
impurities, and the eruptions, rashes, pimples, rednesses, 
and greasincss which so disfigure your uppcaranco vanish 
almost immediately. : 

But ‘* David Macquoen’s Vegetine ’ does more than this. 
It not only banishes these skin and complexion blemishes, 
but it improves tho appearance directly and positively --it 


free of expense. 


work iu your 


The beauty of a woman is the same in nature 
ag the beauty of a flower, Just as the tint of 
@ flower proceeds from the root, eo does a clear 
peach-bloom complexion proceed from the 
purity of the blood flowing through the capil- 
laries of the skin. Both spring from within, 
To plaster the face with cosmetics can only be 
compared with @ foolish attempt to paint a 
lily —both result in spoiling—not improving 
—the appearance, Pimples, skin eruptions, 
and complexion blemishes 
impurities inthe blood, The famous Beauty 
Secret described in this article purifies the 
blood, and thus creates a flower-like complerion 
from within. You can try this secret for 4days, 
The coupon entitling you to 
this Free Trial is givenbelow. Use it tu-day. 


David MacqGueens 


a Coat of Arms, why should not your Editor have one? 


FAMOUS ‘“ VEGETINE.” 


purities the blood and cleinses the skin—it imparts new 
energy to the whole system—it givesa freshness und bright- 
ness to’ tho lools that were absent before. Your eyes 
sparkle with a new light. Your skin is refined to the deli- 
cate purity of the lily, and your cheeks assume that delicious 
colouring which makes everyone exclaim; ‘What acharm- 
ing complexion!” An] in addition to this you feel botter 
altogether in yourself, brighter and happier ix every way. 


DELIGHT OF USERS OF THIS WONDER- 
FUL BEAUTY SECRET. 


The bundreds of letters which reach the offices of the 
David Macqueen Co. every duy show how delighted are 
those Indies and gentlemen who have applie! for and 
received this great Beauty Secret. 

“ You will be pleased to hear that after tal:ing Vegetine 
my complecion has become most beautiful and clear,”” 
writes one rentleman. 

“Tt has cleared my complexion wonderfully,” is a lady's 
comment. 

“My complexion, which used to give me greut trouble, 
ts absolutely without fault or blem- 
tsh of any kind,” writes a third. 

‘These extracts are taken quite at 
random from hundreds ot com- 
munications daily received. And 
this remedy you can now test for 
yourself abso'utely free. 

Why waste your money on useless 
crearas, lotions, and other outward- 
application preparations ? 

They cannot remove couplexion 
defects which come from within. 
They simply ‘cover them up” for 
a very brief period, and ultimately 
they inake your skin coarse ant 
blotchy. “if you want to get the 
best results froma face-cream,”say8 
awell-known writer on hygiene, 
“buy a quart and rub it with both 
hands on your favourite tree for 
an hour each day. It may not 
hurt the tree, but it will do your 
complerion far more good than if 
directly applied.” 

But David Macqueen’s Vegetine 
“ works from within,’ on] in the 
words of that world - famous 
authority,Professor Boyd Laynard, 
it is ‘‘a wonderful reme y.”” 

It contains nothing harmful. 
There are no dangerou; drags, 
salts, or mineral substances. The 

mre products of the vegetable 
Engle, containing the com- 
plexion-beantifyin ; qualitics of 
Spring and Summer sunshine and 
rain (the ‘warm, sweet rain”? of 
its blemish-destroying 


are due to 


June), are alone used for 
constituen!s. : ' ; 

“Vegetine’’ is sold byall chemists and stores, including 
every branch of ooTs’ CASH CHEMISTS, 
TAYLORS DRUG STORES, TIMOTHY WIUTE 
CO., LEWIS and BURROWS, PARKES’ DRUG 
STORES, or, if any difticulty, direct from the David 
Macqueen Co., Paternoster Row, London, E.C., post 
free, at the following prices: 


ONE MONTH'S COURSE ... w As. 13d. 
THREE MONTHS’ COURSE 2s. Od. 
SIX MONTHS’ COURSE ......... 4s, 6d. 
TRY THIS WONDERFUL BEAUTY SECRET 
FREE. 


But first of all try it free. See what it doos in fonr days, 
and judge from this how wonderfully you will be beneiited 
by a mozth’s treatinent. . 

Fill np the coupon below. Son Lit (with only one penny 
stamp to cover return postage) tothe David Maeqneen Co., 

| Paternoster Row, London, 1.C., and you will be sent at 
| once a four days’ supply of this wonderful Boxuty Secret, 
which will binish all blemishes from yeur skin, give you 
perfect complexion, and make you look years younger than 
you Jo at present, all absolutely FREER. 
sO OeOoONe 


ee a a 
“4-DAY BEAUTY SECRET" FREE 
COUPON 3426. 
To Tue Davip Macquren Co., 
Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
Dear Sirs,—Pleaso send me, free of all 
charge or obligation, a 4-duy ‘Trial Supply of 
Davin Macqveen’s Famous VEGETINE 
Bracty SECRET. 
I enclose a penny stamp to pay the postage 
of same to the following address: 


AGO ress ....c. ccssec see see cee cen cnn ean enn ensene nee caenne ser ces 
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And then, having worked off the worst of her temper, 
she drove heme. 

Peggy took tea with Aunt Anne as she had promised. 
She was in the best of spirits again, and her worried 
relativo really began to fear Peggy had fallen in love. 
Sho remembered vaguely the symptoms—and they 
were not walike those she had experienced during her 
unfortunate bous of measles. Spasms of depression, 
excitability, rapid pulso, and a temperature ! 

“ Peggy, I wish you'd tell me his name, and whether 
he’s suitable,” she said quite seriously, laying down the 
red flannel petticoat and eating 6 macaroon. For 
Anne possessed a sweet tooth. 

“Eminently suitable,” P grinned, “ and I 
should think he’s making five thousand a year. He's 
something in the City.” 

‘And then she went into fits of uncontrollable laughter. 
The idea that she could be in love with Bramley 
Basildon was distinctly humorous. No! Nice, 
honest, stupid, clover Basildon was, of course, the last 
man in the wosld who would win her heart. Yet she 
was conscious of @ queer sensation when she thought 
of him, a very queer sensation—a sort of tingling in 
her tocs which erept up her body until it reached her head 
and caused temporary giddiness. 

She liked him very much. That was why she had 
moments ef shame at the part she played. She was 
throving herself at his head ; not exactly making love 
to him, but luring him to fall in love with her. 

She told her eonscience severely that it was tho onl 
way. But she eoukl not understand that queer little 
thrill from her tees to the top of her head. And she 
looked at Aunt Anne,a little suspiciously. 

“suppose you've quite recovered from your 
attack of measles. How long does one remain infectious 
after the disease is over ?”” 

Aunt Anne hastily swallowed her macaroon. “ My 
dear child, yeu don’t think——” 

Peggy looked deadly serious. “ Well, I've got a 
queer feeling. If I don’t feel better I shall sce the 
doctor to-mowsow.” 

And a few méanutes later she. was deep in thought 
indicting a letter to Mr. Bramley Basildon. It was time 
she saw him again, it was time somcthing happened. 
In itself the letter was a model of propriety. Even 
Anne. had she seca it, would have approved, if she had 
not discovered the white lic at the end.” 

“Deak Mar. BastLvox,—How is rubber going ? 

I'm really very anxious about my shares. Perhaps 

I ought te buy a few more. If you were not s0 

busy I'd like to see you and talkitover. But perhaps 

you'd rather ring mo up—there’s a telephone in 
our building—026, Norwood.—Yours sincerely, 
“ Pecay Fossatu.” 

P.S.—‘ I'm leaving London almost at once for some 
time ; would like your opinion re rubber before I go.” 

Peggy was not disappointed at the result of this 
carcfully coneoeted lettcr, for next morning about 
eleven o'cloek the hall porter knocked at the door 
of her flat and told her she was wanted on the telephone. 

She skipped downstairs, but directly she entered the 
little box ia the hall and put the telephone receiver to 
her car and heasd Bramley Basildon’s voice, she again 
experienced that curious little thrill which had made 
her suspect infeetiow from Aunt Anne. 

* Oh, yes, I’m Peggy—Miss Fossall, I mean. Awful 
morning, isn’t it—grey fog here. . . . No fog 
in the City? . . . . Oh, how I wish I were in 
the City! I don’t mean that—I'm afraid I couldn't. 
Am I leaving London? .. . Well, that all 
depends on eireumstances. I might at any moment 
or I might not You can’t tell me about rubber 
over the ‘phone 7” 

For a few sceonds Peggy was silent, and Basildon 
did all the talking. 

“ Of course, I'd like to lunch with you very much, 
but I really don’t know that loughtto. . . . You 
really want to talk to me? Yes, the City is rather a 
i way off. Of course, the Savoy would 
be lovely, but—— Very well, one o’clock then!” 

Sho hurried upstairs tingling all over. She took a 
sudden spasmedic interest in Aunt Anne's clothing 
for the West African niggers. 

But at a few minutes to one she was driving in a 
smart taxi-eab from Victoria to the Savoy Hotel, 
wearing the new hat which was to be Bramley Basildon’s 
undoing. 

She reached the hotel in good time, but Mr. Basildon 
was already there and had been waiting for several 
minutes. This was a good sign. 

He was obviously a little nervous and cmbarrassed. 
Aaother good sign. He had engaged a table in the 
centro of the room near a window which overlooked 
the Embankment. 

“I suppose you often come here ?”” Peggy said by 
way of starting the conversation, which threatened to 
fase directly they had taken thcir seats and the waiter 

taken Basildon’s orders. 

““No, never,” Basildon stammered, “or, at least, 
very seldom—now.” 

“When you were a young man, I suppose?” she 
said roguishly. 

“Do you think me so old?" he asked, running his 
hand through his crisp brown hair. “I suppose I 
must be getting on because lately I've been thinking 

seriously of—of settling down.” 
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“ Haven't you settled down?” Peggy asked, fixing 
him with her blue eyes. 

Basildon was chasing a sardine round his plate with 
a fork ; he man to impale it and absent-mindedly 
put the whole fish into his mouth. 

“ ing, I nest he eed og ay 

* Oh, how interesting !”” . suppose 
I ought to congratulate sone wonder if I know the 
lucky woman ?” 

Bramley Basildon tried to drown his embarrassment 
in the soup; he had no idea that Peggy was wilfully 
misunderstanding him, and ho took great trouble to 
explain that he was not eng: to be married, that as 
yet he was not even sure he had seen the lady he could 
make his wife. At least, he thought he had seon her— 
but he did not know—that was to say, manera was 
a very scrious consideration. And what would Miss 
Fossall drink ? : 

Miss Peggy Fosssll had no {deas on the subjcct, and 
Basildon ordered a bottle of burgundy. 

“Yes, I suppose marriage is 8 lottery,” Peggy 
sighed, trying to look very wise and only succeeding in 
looking deliciously wicked—in a delightfully innocuous, 
girlish way. ‘‘ There ought to be some system devised, 
you know ; for I believe each man has his counterpart, 
or twin soul, or whatever you call it, somewhere in the 
world waiting for him.” 

“That's interesting, that’s true,” Basildon gulped. 
“ By Jove, how clever you arc.” 

waiter evidently knew that something was 
wrong with Mr. Bramley Basildon for he watched him 
lynx-eyed. He snatched his soup away before he had 
fished it and placed the fish in front of him ; he gave 
him no peace, worrying him with sauces and con- 
diments and dry toast, questioned about the wine 
until the stockbroker grow purple in the face, and 
Peggy felt that soon it would be time to protect him 
against the waiter and himself, or else he would get no 
lunch at all. 
. iage,” said Peggy soriously, ‘with man, fs 
like a great cloak-room where tickets are not given out. 
Men as they go up the staircaso—the ladder of fame, 
you see—hang up their coats on the pegs in the waiting- 
room. And Chen as they reach the top of the staircase 
and are crowned with fame or wealth they go hurrying 
down, snatch the first coat they see, and stru le into 
it. . . . It seldom fits, docs it? It’s either too 
big or too small, too new or too old. . . . Poor 
little ill-fitting coats at which men swear, or else throw 
away—and try another.” 

Basildon looked up from toying with a cutlet, quite 

inking that he was cating fish, and ee straight into 
Peggy's blue eyes. He tried to look away but could 
not. He felt the blood burning his face ; his pulses 
hammered. 

“ By Jove, you're a poct, you know. But how on 
earth’s a man to recognise his own coat—his own girl, 
I mean?” 

“ It’s a case of memory,” Peggy whispered. ‘ Wo've 
all met before in a previous existence, don’t you 
think ?” . 

He leaned across the table, almost upsetting a vase 
of red roses. ‘ Of course we have! You and I, for 
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OFFERED IN NOVEL LAST LINE 


COMPETITION. YOU MAY WIN. 


Here is another ‘‘ Parrots’ competition, which has the 
recommendation of being the easiest and brightest ever 
devised for readers of P. W. 


On the entry form below we give a verse of four lines, 
and we invite you to complete this verse by adding a fifth 
line, which is to be a comment or exclamatiop by the 
“ Parrot ”’ alladed to in the fourth line of the verse. 

This last line need not rhyme nor scan with any of the 
other lines of the verse, but it may not contain more than 
six words, nor fewer than three. 

The line you add must have some bearing on the rest of 
the verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the attempts 
considered the best by the adjudicators. . 

The verso which we wish you to complete is as follows : 

A young bride, who to cooking was strange, 
Kade a batch of the new Standard bread’ 
When her husband at tea took a bite, 
The parrot laughed loudly and said : 

An example last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ‘‘It’s a black look out.” 

_ RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Write the Puarrot’s comment on a eS and 
address it to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

2. Mark your postcard “‘Standard’’ on the top left-hand 
corner. Attempts must arrive not later than Thursday, 
March 23rd. 

3. 'I'6 the sender of the attempt considered the best a 
prize of £5 will te awarded. Inthe event of atie this 
sum wil! be divided, In addition, ten consolation gifts of 
103, euch will be awarded to tie co-apetitors whose efforts 
come next in merit. 

4. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
euter on this understanding only. 

Awards in Limerick Contest will be found on Page 3 of 
red cover, 


WEEK ENDING 
Marca 23, 191); 

I was thin of David Inglis and Mrs. Kenvy..° 
P pelecnae “That be a case of a 134 

a os right man and the =e woman.” : 

on’s jaws snap) together, Pe sav 
broad brows w eis get “ She's aries fe 
little woman, I imagine,” he sald awkwardly.“ Lize 
all other woman, of course. You're the first womi, 
T’ve ever met who——” _? 

Pe interrupted him a “You're not v-ry 
complimen’ to our sex. hope there are ver, {..; 
women like Kenyon.” ° 

Bramley Basildon looked surprised ; bo commenrc:4 
to crumble a piece of toast. “‘ You evidently i 5.’ 
like her,” he said suspiciously. . 

“Do you?” 

“ Oh, she’s all right!” he stammored. 

avian ! That's just it. a givo pretty nearly 
ev ing I possess to stop this marriage. Its 4 
shameful marriage, and if I were a ae Ob, It 
only I were a man!” 

“I’m glad you're not,” Basildon said quicily. 

He was slow to think, slow to act outside his own 
business. He could not think what Peggy Fossil «ss 
driving at. He felt very uncomfortable. 

‘ Pestane Mr. Inglis is a friend of yours ?” 

6 e > 


“Ah!” Mr. Basildon sat back fn his chair. |! 
upright. There was a long, rather awkward si 
Basildon was experiencing the first pangs of jc.:! 
he had ever known. 

“T presume Mr. Inglis loves Mra. Kenyon oz ‘i 
would not be marrying her,” he said presently. 

“He's marrying her to save the woman he } +>." 
Peggy burst out. Then she too looked embarri-<:1 oc 
frightened. ‘Oh, I ought not to bave sud t' i, 
forget it, won’t you. And forgive me. But you se 
the woman, the woman he loves, is my dearest iri; 
such a sweet girl, you'd love her.” 

Mr. Basildon recovered himself. ‘I shout a +.” 
he said decidedly. 

Peggy smiled. ‘Perhaps you're inespacls of 
loving any woman.” She was coy now. 

Basildon was brave; he leaned across the tatite >: sia 
and drew a red rose from the vase. “No, bmi s 
* 3 I believe I've met a woman [ can love. 

I belicve——” 

“Will you take coffee, sir?”? The obsequious “ai st 
was bending over the table. 

Basildon scowled. ‘‘ No—yes—I mean Llac!: ¢ “f+. 
Yes, two coffees. Why do you want to bv am. : 
You're much nicer as a woman.” 

** Because if I were s man I'd find some «a° of 
stopping this marriage. And I mean to stop it 1! I 
can. I'd give anything in the world to stop i, se 
said, looking him in the face. 

Basildon lit s cigarette, the hand that hell |» 
match was not quite steady. ‘“ You'll have to ‘ve 
quick ; I suppose you saw the announcement in ti: 
morning's Post?’ 

Peggy shook her head. 

“The wedding takes place in a month's tims.” 
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Peggy gave a suppressed cry. ‘It docs1t. on 
wish you could help me,” she whispered earnestly 
He was silent : the waiter brought the bil! and [\-z2v 


looked at her watch with a suggestion of irritstim. 
ee ahem! ee time yon hs back in hen . , 

“ Yes, I sup ought to go,” Basildon ©) 
regretfully. ‘ The time’s simply dows, and, by Jove, 
we haven't mentioned Rubber.” 

‘“‘ How stupid of us,” she pouted. “ Cf course. 
despise my poor little investments, but they tr \.¥ 
important to me.” 

They walked through the loungs side bv side, 
Basildon expostulating. ‘I assure you f duct t 
look upon you as one of my most—most impor * 
clients. In fact, I shall insist on your driving bacs 0 
the office with me. I'm floating a new Tea com): 
you'd better take a few shares ; it’s going to be «ia 
thing big.” 

Poaay replied that it was time she went fn: 
Basildon pleaded. The porter called a taxica! 
ehe entered it with the stockbroker. But 2c") 
Rubber nor Tea were discussed. Basildun was =!!:". 
but though he said nothing his face was expres! > 
Hoey wat absently looking out of the window. : 

“Come u Tl show you the prespor's 
Basildon said when the cab stopped at Basildon Ho 
He led the way to his private office and shut the J 
While he unlocked his bureau Peggy gazed arid 
her. She was wondering where Phebo Kon? 
secret was locked away. In the burcau, int 1" 
= on the left, or in the great big sate. 16's 

er ? 

Perhaps it was locked away in Basi!don’s !\" vin! 

He was talking about Tea, but she did nv * *t 
what he said ; she was thinking of the announce:a" + 9) 
that morning’s Post. In a month's time! ; . 

If she were to save the lovers and sce them 1) '" 
united there was not a moment to be lost. Jr! § 
by her visit to Phebe she had done more harm t' 
good, the latter might have become suspicious. 


It was @ case of now or never. She was about t ah 
a leading question concerning Mrs. Kenyon to 8. in 
when the ringing of the telephone bell interrupt«! i" 


She picked up a copy of Tug Post and turns | ': tbe 
Society column. She paid no attention to ‘hv une 


To the five readers who send in the best suggestive designs for the editorial Arms—— fj” 


“FALL IN” AND JOIN {\% yy THE PROFIT-MAKERS. 
T Hi E Teer Linea = * Punctuator, London,” 


riled conversation she heard over the telephone until 


wie suddenly beard Basildon mention the name of 
THE stock AND SHARE DEALERS. 


: Nee eet rattled in her hands. She opened it 
Unquestionably the Largest, Wealthiest, Most Reliable, and 
Oldest-Established Financial Institution of its Kind in the 


ita fullest extent, hiding herself behind it, and 
cnn fats in love and war, she told hersclf. 
“old the ne # moment,” Basildon said into the 
UNITED KINGDOM. 
HEAD OFFICES: 
EMPIRE HOUSE, WORMWOOD ST., & UNION COURT, London, E.C. 
Within Two Minutes of the Stock Exchange. Direct Private Wires. 


ree iver. 


Telegraphic Address 


ito turned away from the telephone, took the keys 
ao: from the bureau, and, bending down, unlocked the 


voce peeped over the edge of the newspaper. 
1; was fumbling with some papers ; then she saw him 
eoen a small drawer and take out what looked like a 
“unt of foelscap, to which was attached a letter and 
pene slips, which might have been recvipts or cheques. 

Glaneing through them he replaced them in the 
deer and shut it, closed the safe and locked it. 
‘At that moment a olerk entered tho room, and Basildon 
Invted up quickly. A client wanted to see him. 

Ask him to wait a few moments,” Basildon said 
sur,4y. He waited until the door was closed, then 
went back to the telephone. 

Yes, the date is the twenty-fifth. I've received 
reihing since the eighteenth of last month. I don’t 
want to be impatient, but you must realise——” 

Uvidently Kenyon interrupted him. Pe 
watched the expression on Basildon’s face. It start 
her a little; he looked so severe. She realised then 
tet she was dealing with a man, a very strong man. 

Vhoebe had been gambling, perhaps, and owed him 
a lot of money. Yet instinct told Peggy there was 
samething mote than that, for Phoebe Kenyon was 
cviiently frightened, and in a hurry to marry David. 
And the book she had seen lying in her boudoir— 
“Every Man His Own Lawyer,” and the page open at 
* Forgery.” 

“ Allright,” Bramley Basildon said into the receiver. 
‘ {fold the line a moment longer, and I'll speak to 
mv head olerk ; he knows.” 

He put the receiver down and left the room. It 
secmed as if for the moment he had forgotten Peggy’s 
presence. 

‘The door was afar. Peggy rose from her chair and 
dropped the newspaper. It was now or never. Inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the clerk, Basildon had left 
the keys in the safe. 

And in that safe, and in one of the little drawers 
lay Phabe Kenyon’s secret. It might bo nothing, 
it might be everything. 

Every Man His Own Lawyer . . . . Forgery! 

Tho suggestion was too strong to be ignored. A 
chance too great and too rare to let slip through her 
fingers. She listened for a second, then very quietly 
closed the door. 

Was it dishonourable 2? Phabe Kenyon had been 
behaving dishonourably. Was it taking a mean 
advantage ? Phoebe was taking a mean advantage. 

And Peggy Fossall was not acting for herself. What 
mattered more in the world than love? Not only 
Mimi's happiness was at stake, but her honour, and 
perhaps the life of her mother. 

: ‘These thoughts flashed through her brain with light- 
ning-like rapidity. Not half-a-dozen seconds tad 
passed since Basildon left the room. 

She knelt beside the safe. She turned the key in the 
lock. The doors swung open silently. Her hand 
went out unerringly to the little drawer and she 
opened it. 

There, on the top, were the papers Basildon had 
looked at. She held her breath as she opened them. 
Her hands were perfectly steady, her bright blue 
a had lost their colour, they were like golden 

ames now. 


It affords us particular pleasure to once again be in a position to inform the public generally by thie 


PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENT 


THAT OUR ADVICES REGARDING 


TRUNK Ords 


are bearing fruit to an unprecedented extent. We would refer you to the large displaye! advertisement in ‘‘ The Daily 
Telegraph,” of Jannary 23rd, tho ** Daily Chronicle” and all other leating da ly papers, when we s>contidcntly predicted a Luge 
advance in the price of this issve on pay! 20th, at which time the Stock was obtainab:e at £53 12s. 6d. Since this date the 
Market has gone ahead, as evidenced by our further displayed announcements of Jan, 25th, when the price was 55}, and of 
Feb. llth, the stock then being quoted at 55}. The quotation for the Stock is now 


strona § 83 BUYERS 


and without question roing to 80 


Since this a lvico was placed before you we have been inundated with testimonials written in most eulogistic terms, from 
thou-ands of satisfied clients and the general public who before we had never Lad the pleasure aud privilege of transacting 
business with, and one has but to pause for one moment to cousider that if there wus the 


SLIGHTEST ELEMENT 


of doubt in our own minds as to the Stock advancing to such a marked extent as created the furore that has been shown over this 
security, we should not have had the temerity to insert such confident announcements a8 wus the case. 
If you base not already participated, do so without delay, for this is nut hke the 
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and for this simple reason we have referred you to advices that we absolutely bammcred into readers 


PUBLICLY 


before the event, whereby acting on our exclusive advices and public announcements, which have in every particular 
Ynstance without one solitary execpt ion proved amuzingly correct, not only correct but 8» colossal have the profits resulting 
been, whilst acting on this information, that thousands und thousands of clients and the public are in a stute of utter 
astovishment at the immensity of the profits and also a! the iairaculous reliability of our advices. 


Operators this year have already received over 


KII7,000 


6,370 New Clients in 1911, and daily Increasing. 
Without any Further Risk or Liability Whatever. 
Secure a_Continental Call Option for 


sre tieee—the glanced at fen signed—Phabe 73 Clear Days from the time of 8 P00 

nyon. She just scanned t iting. . . . It = F = 

mavan agonised eppeal sohunieibe giving Instructions at Stock 
“Yes, I confess it. . . . Pity and forgive me. ei 

. . . « You know the life my husband led, he | A Remittance of £2 Gail Goon on £500 Stock for 30 Dass. On the ane rising only to 7©® an outlay ¢. ” 

always kept me short of money. . . - I told him oo) 64S £1,000 ” ” sé secures a profit of... a es ee - He 0 

1 was deeply indebted to Crushington, but he laughed. «6S £9,250 ” eh... we mae £92 0«3~«9 

My account was overdrawn. In a moment of madness ooo” aie o 8 aenan 2 £10 » ww moe es £1BE TE 

Pe ge | Bined tom name Gn oon oy "oN £28 on gezs0 ns £20 bm oe om om E460 18 8 
intended to tell you afterwards. I hoped,as you] gums of from £2 to £500 may be remitted. ° Inclusive of Ecart. 


were doing business for me, that you wou!d loo upon 
it as being merely borrowed, and I thought, too, that 
the shares I had purchased would rise ; I could refund 
the money. . . . Pity and forgive me. . .” 
Peggy read no more. A whole minute had elapsed. 
t any moment Basildon might return. A cheque 
Was pinned to the letter, she looked at it. 
h Pay Crushington’s, or order, the sum of six 
undred pounds.” The signature—Bramley Basildon. 
n Even to Peggy, who did not know Bramley 
palldon 8 signature, there was something quecr about 
t ~ something a little shaky and feminine. : 
; She heard a voice in the outer office. She was 
ee for a moment. Tempted to ‘borrow ” 
Phat incriminating documents, and with them confront 
hebe. Her fingers closed over them. But she 
eatin t do it. She couldn’t steal. 
Ba he was behaving badly enough—to Bramley 
peo —ae it was. But love was on the scales. 
© must win for the lovers. 
(Continued on page 620.) 
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the amount enclesed. 
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truly, 
(Rev., Mr., Mrs., Mis, or ‘Litle.) 
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Take a Large Interest. 


Immediate Cash Settlement. 
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Write for Copyright Editions of 
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And then, having worked off the worst of her temper, 
she drove heme. 

Peggy took tea with Aunt Anne as she had promised. 
She was in the best of spirits again, and her worried 
relative really began to fear Peggy had fallen in love. 
Sho remembered vaguely the symptoms—and they 
were not ualike those she had experienced during her 
unfortunate bows of measles. Spasms of depression, 
excitability, rapid pulso, and a temperaturo ! 

* Peggy, I wish you'd tell me his name, and whether 
he’s suitable,” she said quite seriously, laying down tho 
red flannel pettiooat and eating @ macaroon. For 
Anne possessed a sweet tooth. 

“Eminently suitable,” P grinned, “and I 

usand a year. He's 


should think he’s making five 
something in the City.” 

‘And then she went into fits of uncontrollable laughter. 
The idea that she could be in love with Bramley 
Basildon was distinctly humorous. No! Nice, 
honest, stupid, clever Basildon was, of course, the last 
man in the wosld who would win her heart. Yet she 
was conscious of queer sensation when she thought 
of him, a very queer sensation—a sort of tingling in 
her tocs which erept up her body until it reached her head 
and caused temporary giddiness. 

She liked him very much. That was why she had 
moments ef shame at oe pet she played. She was 
thro-ving herself at his head ; not exactly making love 
to him, but luring him to fall in love with her. 

She told her eonscienco severely that it was tho onl 
way. But she eoukl not understand that queer little 
thrill from her tees to the top of her head. And she 
looked at Aunt Anne,a little suspiciously. 

“I suppose you've quite recovered from your 
attack of measles. How long does one remain infectious 
after the disease is over ?”” 

Aunt Anne hastily swallowed her macaroon. “ My 
dear child, yeu don’t think ——” 

Peggy looked deadly serious. ‘ Well, I've got a 
queer feeling. If I don’t feel better I shall sce the 
doctor to-mowow.” 

And a few minutes later she. was deep in thought 
indicting a letter to Mr. Bramley Basildon. It was time 
she saw him again, it was time somcthing happened. 
In itself the letter was a model of propriety. Even 
Anne, had she seca it, would have approved, if she had 
not discovered the white lic at the end.” 

“Dear Ma. Basrtpon,—How is rubber going ? 

T'm really very anxious about my shares. Perhaps 

I esnn te buy a few more. If you were not so 

busy Id like to see you and talk itover. But perhaps 

you'd rather ring mc up—there’s a telephone in 
our building—026, Norwood.—Yours sincerely, 
“Peaay Fossatu.” 

P.S.—‘ I'm keaving London almost at once for some 
time ; would like your opinion re rubber before I go.” 

Peggy was not disappointed at the result of this 
carcfully coneoeted lettcr, for next morning about 
eleven o'cloek the hall porter knocked at the door 
of her flat and told her she was wanted on the telephone. 

She skipped downstairs, but directly she entered the 
little box ia the hall and put the telephone receiver to 
her cart and heasd Bramley Basildon’s voice, she again 
oxperienced that curious little thrill which had made 
her suspect infeetiow from Aunt Anne. 

“Oh, yes, I'm Peggy—Miss Fossall, I mean. Awful 
morning, isn’t it—grey fog here. . . . No fog 
in tho City? . . . . Oh, how I wish I were in 
the City! I don’t mean that—I'm afraid I couldn’t. 
Am I keaving London? Well, that all 
depends on eireumstances. I might at any moment 
or I might not You can’t tell me about rubber 
over the *phone 7” 

For a few seeonds Peggy was silent, and Basildon 
did all the talking. 

“ Of course, I'd like to lunch with you very much, 
but I really don’t know that Loughtto. . . . You 
really want to talk to me? Yes, the City is rather a 
ae way off. Of course, the Savoy would 
be lovely, bus-—— Very well, one o'clock then!” 

Sho hurried upstairs tingling all over. She took a 
sudden spasmedic interest in Aunt Anne's clothing 
for the West African niggers. 

But at a few minutes to one she was driving in a 
smart taxi-eab from Victoria to the Savoy Hotel, 
wearing the new hat which was to be Bramley Basildon’s 
undoing. 

She reached the hotel in good time, but Mr. Basildon 
was alrcady there and had been waiting for several 
minutes. This was a good sign. 

He was obviously a little nervous and embarrassed. 
Aaother good sign. He had engaged a table in the 
centre of the room near a window which overlooked 
the Embankment. 

“‘I suppose you often come here ?” Peggy said by 
way of starting the conversation, which threatened to 
eg directly they had taken their seats and the waiter 

taken Basildon’s orders. 

“*No, never,’’ Basildon stammered, “or, at least, 
very seldom—now.” 

‘When you were a young man, I suppose?” she 
said roguishly. 

“Do you think me so old ?”’ ho asked, running his 
hand through his crisp brown hair. ‘I suppose I 
must be getting on because lately I've been thinking 
seriously of—of settling down.” 
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“Haven't you settled down?” Peggy asked, fixing 
him with her blue eyes. 

Basildon was chasing a sardine round his plate with 
a fork ; he man to impale it and absent-mindedly 
put the whole fish into his mouth. 

“ Marrying, I mean,” he choked. 

‘Oh, how interesting |” P smiled. ‘I suppose 
I ought to congratulate ls wonder if I know the 
lucky woman ?” 

Bramley Basildon tried to drown his embarrassment 
in the soup; he had no idea that Peggy was wilfully 
misunderstanding him, and ho took great trouble to 
explain that he was not eng to be married, that as 
yet he was not even sure he had seen the Indy he could 
make his wife. At least, he thought he had seon her— 
but he did not know—that was to say, gesting was 
a very scrious consideration. And what would Miss 
Fossall drink ? : 

Miss Peggy Fossall had no ideas on the subjcct, and 
Basildon ordered a bottle of burgundy. 

“Yes, I suppose marriage is & lottery,” Peggy 
sighed, trying to look very wise and only succeeding in 
looking deliciously wicked—in a delightfully innocuous, 
girlish way. ‘‘ There ought to be some system devised, 
you know ; for I believe each man has his counterpart, 
or twin soul, or whatever you call it, somewhere in the 
world waiting for him.” 

“That's interesting, that’s true,” Basildon gulped. 
‘* By Jove, how clover you aro.” 

Tho waiter evidently knew that something was 
wrong with Mr. Bramley Basildon for he watched him 
lynx-eyed. He snatched his soup away before he had 

nished it and placed the fish in front of him ; he gave 
him no peace, worrying him with sauces and con- 
diments and dry toast, questioned about the wine 
until the stockbroker grew purple in tho face, and 
Peggy felt that soon it would be time to protect him 
against the waiter and himself, or else he would get no 
lunch at all. 

“ Marriage,” said Pe; soriously, ‘with man, is 
like a great cloak-room where tickets are not given out. 
Men as they go up the staircaso—the ladder of fame, 
you see—hang up their coats on the pegs in the waiting- 
room. And sees as they reach the top of the staircase 
and are crowned with fame or wealth they go hurrying 
down, snatch the first coat they see, and struggle into 
it. . . It seldom fits, docs it? It’s either too 
big or too small, too new or too old. . . . Poor 
little ill-fitting coats at which men swear, or else throw 
away—and try another.” 

Basildon looked up from toying with a cutlet, quite 
thinking that he was cating fish, and Loge straight into 
Peggy’s blue eyes. He tried to look away but could 
not. He felt the blood burning his face ; his pulses 
hammered. 

“ By Jove, you're a poct, you know. But how on 
earth’s a man to recognise his own coat—his own girl, 
I mean?” 

“It’s a case of memory,” Peggy whispered. ‘* Wo've 
all met before in a previous existence, don’t you 
think ?” , 

Be leaned across the table, almost upsetting a vase 
of red roses. ‘‘ Of course we have! You and I, for 
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OFFERED IN NOVEL LAST LINE 
COMPETITION. YOU MAY WIN. 


Here is another ‘‘ Parrots” competition, which has the 
recommendation of being the easiest and brightest ever 
devised for readers of P.W. 

On the entry form below we give s verse of four lines, 
and we invite you to complete this verse by adding a fifth 
line, which is to be a comment or exclamatiop by the 
“ Parrot” alluded to in the fourth line of the verse. 

This last line need not rhyme nor scan with any of the 
other lines of the verse, but it may not contain more than 
six words, nor fewer than three. 

The line you add must have some bearing on the rest of 
the verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the attempts 
considered the best by the adjudicators. : 

The verso which we wish you to complete is as follows: 

A young bride, who to cooking was strange, 
Minde'n. batch of the aww Btondara breed: 
When her husband at tea took a bite, 
The parrot laughed loudly and said: 


An example last line, which must not be ‘weed, might 
read as follows: ‘‘ It’s a black look out.” 

, RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Write the Parrot’s comment on & posed, and 
address it to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

2. Mark your postcard “ Standard”’ on the top left-hand 
corner. Attempts must arrive not later than Thursday, 
March 23rd. 

3. To the sender of the attempt considered the best a 
prize of £5 will te awarded. Inthe event of atie this 
sum wil! be divided. In addition, ten consolation gifts of 
10s, each will be awarded to tie co.apetitora whose efforts 
ote published d final, and 

. The publis ecision is final, and competito: 
euter on this understanding only. eet ey 

Awards tn Limerick Contest will be found on Page 3 of 
red cover. . 


Wrex Expiva 
Marca 23, 1911; 
I was thinking of David Inglis and Mrs. Riagosge 
Peggy interrup “That be a case of a 134 
isfit, the right man and the wrong woman.” 


jaws snap) together, Pe; 
broad brows w eet “ She’s Salis econ 
little woman, I "2 


e,” he said awkwardly. © Lire 
all other woman, of course. You'ro the first womyy 
I’ve ever met who——” . 

Peasy interrupted him » “You're not very 
complimen to our sex. hope there are ver; {.,; 
women like Mrs. Kenyon.” i 

Bramley Basildon be 


“ Oh, she’s all right!” he stammered. 

**She’s not! That's just it. I'd givo pretty nearly 
everything I possess to stop this marriage. its a 
shameful marriage, if I were a man—— i, {f 
only I were a man!” 

“Tm glad you're not,” Basildon said quickly. 

He was slow to think, slow to act outside his own 
business. He could not think what Peggy Foasill «5 
driving at. He felt very uncomfortable. 

. Eecays Mr. Inglis is a friend of yours ?”” 

6 C) > 


* Ah!” Mr. Basildon sat back fn his chalr. |: .!¢ 
sorignt There was a long, rather awkwarl sil... 
Basildon was experioncing the first pangs of jc. 
he had ever known. 
“T presume Mr. Inglis loves Mra. Kenyon o: ‘a 
would not be marrying her,” he said presently. 
“He's marrying her to save the woman he !- >.” 
P burst out. Then she too looked embarri-< | ot 


Ve 

Peggy smiled. ‘Perhaps you're Incspesls of 
loving any woman.” She was coy now. 

Basildon was brave; he leaned across the ta!ile > -sia 
and drew a red rose from the vase. “No, lm: 3 
° - I believe I've met a woman [ can love. 

I beliceve——” 

“Will you take coffee, sir?”” The obsequious » si +r 
was bending over the table. 

Basildon scowled. ‘‘ No—yes—I mean Ulact: c+. 
Yes, two coffees. Why do you want to beam. ! 
You're much nicer as a woman.” 

“* Because if I were a man ['d find some «a° of 


stopping this And I mean to stop it 1! [ 
can. I'd give anything in the world to stup i, se 
said, looking him in the face. 

Basildon lit a cigarette, the hand that hell i» 
match was not quite steady. “ Youll have to ‘eo 
quick ; I suppose you saw the announce:sent {a ts 


morning's Post ? 
Peasy shook her head. 
“The wedding takes place in a month's time.” 


Peggy gave a suppressed cry. “It docsa't. Oh. I 
wish you could help me,” she whispered earnestly. 
He was silent : the waiter brought the bil! and I. 2:v 


looked at her watch with a suggestion of irrits!in. 
“I’m sure it’s time you were back in the City.” 

“Yes, I sup I ought to go,” Basildon sof 
regreifully. ‘The time's simply flowa, and, by Jove, 
we haven't mentioned Rubber.” 

“ How stupid of us,” she pouted. “Cf coursy.: 4 
despise my poor little investments, but they rm ++ 
important to me.” 

They walked through the loungo sido be sil’, 
Basildon expostulating. ‘I assure you [ div 
look upon you as one of my most—most. i:mpo!! 
clients. In fact, I shall insist on your driving ba» ' 
the office with me. I'm floating a new Tcacom)::, 
you'd better take a few shares; it's going to be «ia 
thing big.” 

PR replied that it was time she went home: 
Basildon pleaded. The porter called a taxical owl 
she entered it with the stockbroker. But =" 
Rubber nor Tea were discussed. Basildun was =!' 
but though he said nothing his face was expres) * 
Peggy was absently looking out of the window. , 

“Come up ai Tll show you the prespec's 
Basildon said when the cab stopped at Basildon Ili 
He led the way to his private office and shut thy" 
While he unlocked his bureau Peggy gazed an) 
her. She was wondering where Phebe Kens '3 
secret was locked away. In the burcau, in tiv '" 


a on the left, or in the great big sate. 16's 

er? 

Perhaps it was locked away in Basi!don’s i" ' 
He was talking about Tea, but she did net ft 

what he said ; she was thinking of the announces 3") 


that morning’s Post. In a month's time ! ; 
If she were to save the lovers and sce them} + 
united there was not a moment to be lost. 161" 
by her visit to Phoebe she had done more harm t' 
good, the latter might have become suspicivu. 
Tt was a case of now or never. She was about t) 
a leading question concerning Mrs. Kenyon to Ba"! 
when the ringing of the telephone bell interru)'« Baer 
She picked-up a copy of Tus Post and turn! ' '0* 
Society column. She paid no attention to the vane 
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red conversation she heard over the telephone until 
she suddenly heard Basildon mention the name of 
° »” 
Wy 


E on. 
‘the newspaper rattled in her hands. She opened it 

ita fullest extent, hiding herself behind it, and 
atonal. 
ey was fats in Jove and war, she told herself. 

‘fold the line a moment,” Basildon said into the 

oo iver. 
sae nee away from the telephone, took the keys 
,: from the bureau, and, bending down, unlocked the 


egey poeped over the edge of the newspaper. 
1: was fumbling with some papers ; then she saw him 
cpen a small drawer and take out what looked like a 
chest of foaleent> to which was attached a letter and 
ene slips, which might have been reccipts or cheques. 
laneing through them he replaced them in the 
draer and shut it, closed the safe and locked it. 
‘At that moment a clerk entered tho room, and Basildon 
hited up quickly. A client wanted to see him. 

“Ask him to wait a few moments,” Basildon said 
sur,4;. He waited until the door was closed, then 
went back to the telephone. 

“Yes, the date is the twenty-fifth. I've received 
nihing since the eighteenth of last month. I don’t 
want to be impatient, but you must realise——” 

Uvidently Kenyon interrupted him. Peggy 
watched the expression on Basildon’s face. It startled 
her a little ; he looked so severe. She realised then 
tt she was dealing with a man, a very strong man. 

habe had been gambling, perhaps, and owed him 
a lot of money. Yet instinct told Peggy there was 
something mote than that, for Phebe Kenyon was 
rvsiently frightened, and in a hurry to marry David. 
And the book she had eeen lying in her boudoir— 
“Every Man His Own Lawyer,” and the page open at 
* Forgery.” 

“ Allright,” Bramley Basildon said into the receiver. 
“Told the line a moment longer, and I'll speak to 
mv head olerk ; he knows.” 

He put the receiver down and left the room. It 
s-emed as if for the moment he had forgotten Peggy’s 
presence. 

'The door was afar. Peasy rose from her chair and 
dropped the newspaper. It was now or never. Inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the clerk, Basildon had left 
the keys in the safe. 

‘And in that safe, and in one of the little drawers 
lay Phosbe Kenyon’s secret. It might bo nothing, 
it might be everything. 

Every Man His Own Lawyer . » - Forgery ! 

Tho suggestion was too strong to be ignored. A 
chance too great and too rare to let slip through her 
fingers. She listened for a second, then very quietly 
closed the door. 

Was it dishonourable ? Phoebe Kenyon had been 
behaving dishonourably. Was it taking a mean 
advantage ? Phoebe was taking a mean advantage. 

And Peggy Fossall was not acting for herself. What 
mattered more in the world than love? Not only 
Mimi's happiness was at stake, but her honour, and 
pethaps the life of her mother. 

: These thoughts flashed through her brain with light- 
ning-like rapidity. Not half-a-dozen seconds had 
passed since Basildon Ieft the room. 

She knelt beside the safe. She turned the key in the 
lock. The doors swung open silently. Her hand 
went out unerringly to the little drawer and she 
opened it. 

There, on the top, were the papers Basildon had 
looked at. She held her breath as she opened them. 
Her hands were perfectly steady, her bright blue 
eves had lost their colour, .they were like golden 
flames now. 

_ The letter—she glanced at it first ; signed—Phabe 
Kenyon. She just scanned the writing. . . - It 
Was an agonised appeal. 

Yes, I confess it. . . . Pity and forgive mo. 
. . . . You know the life my husband led, he 
always kept me short of money. . . I told him 
| was deeply indebted to Crushington, but he laughed. 
My account was overdrawn. In a moment of madness 
and rage I signed your name on one of my chequcs. 
| intended to tell you afterwards. I hoped, as you 
were doing business for me, that you wou'd loo’s upon 
it as being merely borrowed, and I thought, too, that 
na shares I had purchased would rise ; I could refund 
the money. . . Pity and forgive me. . .” 

Peggy read no more. A whole minute had elapsed. 

t any moment Basildon might return. A cheque 
Was pinned to the letter, she looked at it. 

h Pay Crushington’s, or order, tho sum of six 

undred pounds.” The signature—Bramley Basildon. 
n Even to Peggy, who ‘did not know Bramley 
ap 8 signature, there was something quecr about 

% something a little shaky and feminine. - 
, She heard a voice in the outer office. She was 
ynted for a moment. Tempted to ‘ borrow” 
Phat incriminating documents, and with them confront 

wbe. Her fingers closed over them. But she 
couldn’t do it. She couldn’t steal. 

R a was behaving badly enough—to Bramley 
She don—as it was. But love was on the scales. 
© must win for the lovers. 
(Continued on page 620.) 
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Quick as thought she took a sheet of paper from the 
bureau and scribbled the date of the cheque i en 
ft. She made a few rough extracts from Phabe’s 
* eonfession ” to Basildon. 

Then, as she heard footsteps approaching, sho 
bundled the letters and cheque back into the safe— 
there was not time to replace them in the drawer. 
Thoy fell right at the back of the lowor shelf. 

Closing the eafe sho turned the key, tucked her 

recious “‘ notes” into the bosom of her blouse, and, 
Falling back into her chair, buried herself in the news- 

per as Basildon entered. 

He went straight to the telephone without looking 

at Peggy. 
“Yes, tho shares are quoted at twenty-four now ; 
I’m afraid they'll go even lower. I shall really have 
to close down. . . . Very well. . . I can't 
go into details now——” 

Suddenly he swung round. ‘ 

“Oh—I forgot! So sorry, Miss Fossall, please 
forgive me.” Hoe turned to the receiver again.“ Yes, 
I am engaged—a clicnt. Good-bye!” He rang off. 

Peggy was trembling now. Her calmness had 
duserted her, her strength was gone. She scrunchod 
the newspaper up into a ball, and jumping to her feet 
flung it away. 

“T must at once,” she said in a high, staccato 
voice. ‘ Why did you bring me here—I don’t want 
any Tea—any Tea shares: Good-bye!” 

He stared at her amazed. ‘Are you offended ? 
I'm 80 sorry.” 

She dashed for the door. “I’m a little beast. I 
don’t want ever to see you again. Good-bye!” 

He jumped in front of her, barring the way. “* No, 
you don’t go like that.” 

His action frightened and sobered her. He was no 
longer a business man, the stockbroker, tho clever, 
stunid fellow who would run a mile to avoid a woman. 
‘ i Miss Fossall, something's happened ; tell me what 

t is.’ 

Sho felt hersclf on the verge of tears. ‘* Nothing's 
happened except that I’m—I'm a little oat. I'm 
ashamed of myself. I hate myself—but I had to do 
it—for their sakes. Let me go!” 

“ There’s something I want to say to you—one day ; 
perhaps I'd better say it now.” 

Instinct warned her then what it was he was goin 
to say. She had played the game only too well 
The colour mantled her cheeks, dyeing them scarlet, 
then disappeared, loaving them deadly whito. She 
drew herself up and the blue eyes looked squarely in 
the brown eves of the man. 

“Mr. Basildon, open that door and let me go. I 
don’t want to speculate, I don’t want Rubber or Tea! 
I’ve—I’ve been playing the fool. That's all. But-——” 

He did not give an inch. He would not let her 
pass. The calm brown eyes remained fixed, steadfast 
on her face. 

“You've been playing the fool?’ He echoed her 
words thoughtfully. ‘‘ We all do that, don’t wo, at 
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some time or other? You don’t want Rubber or Tea ? 
Then tell me what you do want, Miss Fossall?” 

There was hardly intreaty in Basildon’s voice; 
command rather. And Po was feeling rather 
frightened for the first timo in her life. Not at what 
sho had done—but at the effect it might hate on 
Basildon . . . and what she had perhaps done 
to him. 

He spoke 80 pesnesly now—with such deadly 
quiet and strength. Le looked at her so queerly— 
jus¢ as she could imagine David speaking to and 
foakta y at Mimi. 

She had saved them. she reminded herself. Tucked 
away in the bosom of her dress was the skeleton in 
Phoebe’s cupboard. And there was not a moment to 
be lost. She was anxious to confront Phobe—to 
silence her venomous tongue, and to make her set 
David free without an hour's delay. 

“* Let me go,”’ she pleaded. 

She raised her liyuid blue eyes to his; she put out 
her hand and touched his hand. 

And all the while she hated herself. And all the 
while she said to her conscience: ‘ For Mimi’s sake 
—and Belty Hume's | 

“Let me go—one day you will understand; I 
will explain . . . . soon, quite soon, T'll come 
back and explain.” 

He hesitated. He forgot hia surroundings, his 
business—he forgot everything for a few brief seconds. 

He didn’t know that love is the only thing that 
matters. Nature knows it—love is the only thing 
that matters to the mother of us all, and so every day 
she is revenged on blind man and wilful woman. 

A gs blue eyes held the soul of Bramley Basildon, 
stockbroker, in thrall. 

“I must explain before you go—because I’ve 
frightened you. You've guessed my secret, and that’s 
why you're running away like this——” 

“No, no!” 

“T love you, Peggy. . . . Ob, it may sound 
mad——” 

“Tt is mad. You don’t love me—you'll 
hate me when you know me as I am. Quick, stand 
back. Somcone is coming!” : 

The ruse succeeded. fio stepped back from the 
door and Peggy seized the handle and turned it. 
“ Oh, I’m so sorry—and ashamed.” 

“T’mglad.” He was magnificent. He was primeval 
—stupid, blundering, blind, haps, but strong— 
strong in his love, though it had come like a bolt frem 
the blue, as ho was strong in his business. 

Peggy swept him with one final glance. Ard 
once again she felt that queer sensation creep from 
her toes right up her body to her sun-crowned head. 

“Tm glad,” he repeated, “ because I love you. 
And I'm going to win you!” 

She was opening the door, at his words she closed 
it again. He not spoken as one making a vain 
boast. He meant it. He looked, too, as though he 


could do it! 
MARTIN’S 


WERxX ENDIxa 
Marox 23, 191), 

“ When you see me again, and know what I’\+ d;,-. 
your love will be put to a test it won't recover from, 

r. Basildon! - « . But if {8 does” 4. 
caught her breath, her face grew scarle-— {f it d...5 
pet | Peay Fossall is your woman, ff you wan; 

er!”? : 

That instant she was gone, and Basildon w si 
He would have followed. but he was mabty “y sa 
clerks’ curious faces in the outer office. 7 

He closed the door and sat down before his hiro. 
and buried his head in his hands. Now tht ti, 
confession had been made, and now that Pegry had 
gono, he was overcome by his own temerity. 

He had not kept away from women becatss [5 
feared love—he had never givon it a thought —Iu 
because he instinctively feared the sex—and be>ruse 
they interfered with business, and his peass and 
comfort. 

And now, without warning, he had fallen. Ho wag 
in love. Peggy didn’t care for him. Tha: ray 
obvious; how should she? Love might como ty 
men suddenly. Women had to be wood and 
won. 

She was worth winning, that madcap, hone- 
pana girl He would fight for her an! vin 


Pr. 

Having made up his mind to this—though <i! 
amazed at the miracle that had happened—!3r\-' - 
Basildon went on with the business of the dav. i 
every now and then a vision rose up before ties, 
refusing to be dismissed. And over and over 9::- 
he found himself wondering to what tost }" . 
Fossall was going to put him—and why she had gr in 
go suddenly afraid—and bolted. : 

The telephone, telegrams, and the taps mv'':0 
kept him busy. Presently a clerk entered tho rn 
with a visitor's card. 

“Mrs. Kenyon !” 


(Another long and powerful instalment next weck) 


CLUBBING TO BUY LAND. 

THERE is nothing new in a tenant purchasing '\\ 
farm (says THE SMALLHOLDER), though it is probsiy 
true that never beforo has a whole estate | a 
purchased by the tenants, forming a syndicati: {+ 
this express purpose. 

It will be remembered that Mr Wi; 

ng, M.P., some time ago ennounced his iste ia 
to sell his Wiltshire estates. 

In order to secure the land for themsety-s tie 
tenants formed, at the suggestion of Mr. lio 
Frank, a well-known estate agent, a synci- at: 
the pices of taking over the estate, and it is no» 
repo! that the whole of the estate will rca 
im the hands of the present tenants wiih t+ 
important difference that all the tenan!s now 
become their own landlords. 
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MARRIAGE DOT: 


FIRST PRIZE - - £25. 


And 25 Consolation Gifts. 


- JOIN UP THE DOTS TO FORM MARTIN'S FA“:. 


We have pleasure in repeatiag the announcement of the competition prepirs| iy 
Martin for tho benefit of readers of P.W. 
Opposite you will find a large number of dots. These dots, Martin infin 
° us,can be made to form a portrait of himself. This portrait can be discovere! +) 6+ 
e necting the dots with straight lines, and you aro invited to find out the j° ot 
Ge method of linking up the dots so as to make the portrait appear. 


o?@ of the mysterious picture. 


Every dot is necessary to guide you in making up the picture, and musi city 
terminate a line, or be the point of the anglo formed by the meeting of lines. Ee 

dot must be utilised. Straight lines only must be used. We give you thice wee 
which to complete the portrait so that you have ample time to discover the sf! 


e To the reader who most correctly joins up the dots to produce Martin’s pe-t:i!' % 


e prize of £25 will be awarded. 
to those readers who come nearest to the winner. 

The prize of £25, Martin hopes, will be a help to tho wnt 
in setting up house; but if the prize is won by a father o¢ 


‘Twenty-tive consolation gifts will also be 2.1! 3 


e mother he trusts that the money wiil be set aside as a ma:r't 
e dot. for their daughter, or as a wedding gift for their sov. 
Martin tells us that he proposes to award three other pis 
of £25 each in a similar manner. 


1, Whea you have comp! 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


portrait of Martin to your sutisfaction, sign sour name sn !.: ‘ 


jeted the 
ip the space Rrovided below, ont it out toge!her with your portrait f Martin,and place itimsveus 4 
* to be to Wve Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Bureet, ‘London, W.c. No other comurite 1 


2, Mark your envelope, *‘ Martin No. 1.” on the top left-hand corner. 


8. Fost your attempt to arrive not later than Thur: 


4. To the reade: 
of £% 


March 30th. 
r who mest correctly joins up the aoa show the portrait of Martin 3 mar: 4° 
gifts SM ates he eeneadl ttle Vases, nearest to the win: 
e winner. 
& The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-@vlivery of ay 6 


eubm: 
6. No corresrondence will be entered into in connection with the competition, and teicgri”’ * 


this prize will be divided. Tweuty-Lve cv. 


eo © Hew 


17 The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this understanding cn’y. 
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Lady readere would oblige by stating Why is a gum-boil like a blousespattern?” (Turn to page 622.) 
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A WONDERFUL CURE FOR 


RUPTURE 


REMARKABLE RESULTS. 


Thousands Discard their Trusses 
and are Coffipletely Cured. 


wi, rful discovery made by an astute and 
Bos Captain—Captain Collings, After suffering 
foragr at many years from a double rapiure, wh' 
the foe tore sal 
to absolute deepuir, to devote all hig time and 
ft try to Discover’a cure himself. After mak- 
sot Investigations. reading pumerets babel ‘el 

tc., he made se) otically a ru “ 
Cwaehout finding what he nocded, until, quite Olicloth Drudgery 


ut, he stumbled across the very thing he had ~ Continuous Scrubbing 


by & 
ten. -oking for 80 long, and, not only waa he able to 
Sh tely aie himecit with it, but his discovery f 


ced over and over again on ail sorts of rupture 
pari ith the re«nit that they also were absolutely 
exred, and the sufferers knew the joy once more of 


LI-NOLA 
IMPROVE 
YOUR HOME ? 


Yes, it can. However dingy 
a room may seem—howcver 
lacking in colour and attractive- 
ness—Li-nola can make it look 
better, This happy result is 
achieved because Li-nola colour- 
ings and patent border lend the 
effect of a rich carpet. 


Cure your Rupture and Burn your Truss. 


perfect health and the glorious freedom of going about 
without a trusa. Possibly you may have 17 
this wonderful cure in the newspapers. 


If you have cr if you tave not, you will be glad to Bes 7 . 
lacie that Captain” Collings offers Uo "send to every ‘ For years careful housewives have 
r trom rupture full particulars is marvellous i 
a ery free of charge: ps that they can cure them. 3 : endeavoured to make their rOOmS 
selva» he was Cured and is hundreds of others have look handsome, but cost has prevented 


bencured. . . 

je ue nature of this wonderful cure {8 20 simple that tt them being able to use anything else 
« flected without pain or inconvenience. ordinary + Hi 1 

occupations of lifecan be followed whilst it is ecting, " but oilcloth, ordinary linolcum, or 

and it coms,.etely CURES—not merely rei'eves—so that ; cheap carpet. For a time these served 


trusses are no longer needed, the risk of surgical 
@perations is abolished, and the affected part becomes 
a3 sound and as strong as ever it was before. 


their purpose, perhaps fairly weil, but 
just as horse-drawn conveyances have 


Arrangements have been made #0 that ail readers of } : . 
Brera | Werle ectenng from raptors et bomen ‘ had to give way to motor-cars, se oil- 
; ol is in oe ve . "5 
o3t cont ad 1 to be hoped that ai who mecd it wal $$: y 3 : cloth, linoleum, or cheap carpet have 
em:elves oO: 1s generous offer Simp'y f n ¢ i , i- sl 
tic post the attached coupon, addressed as insicate |, 4g : f been forced to give way to Li-nola—the 
and the free test troatment will reach you a few hours +4 ; ‘ : most perfect flo rcovering inthe world. 


af ; : ‘ : 
panes 4 , : Li-nola will, without a doubt, make 


FREE TEST COUPON. % ee ’ your home look extra cosy and beau- 
Capt. W. A. COLLINGS and SONS (Boz 50Z) , = aH: tiful if you will but try it. Try it on 
Dear Sira,-Rend 2 eeeala’s Road, London, WC. | our Easy Terms System. Bear in mind 
that Li-nola removes floor scrubbing 


that I may cure my Rupture, 
drudgery and harbours no dust er dirt. 


NAME s.s.scccecorsoreecsnsssseessetecssonenns sesnssgnresvesensensrsiceseostes 


ADDRESS 0... ssmscscneeceossersssnstessseesesene | : FREE ‘Sortie, Pisces, tocetner suiih 
Reema ee saa 1 sae * Book of Coloured Designs, free 


by post. We seil on Easy Terms (no security 
required), or allow a discount of 25. in the & 
for cash down, We pay carriage. 


Your money back—that is the Kaputin 
—your heaciache cured in ten minutes end cured 
safely, Avoid r.ek—look for official Government 


Stamp on the packet. free to real sufferers 
for Sname. 
Kaputine ol 
8 Quality 
Cures Headache. Cures Neuralgia. : TT re 3 yds.by3 yds, (including border) £1 "o 
' 3 yds. by st yds. ” ” ' 


3. yds.by4 yds. ” ” 
styds.by 4 yds. ” ” 
4 yds.by4 yds. ” ” 


VerIde (Eapatine "alley “Se. ) 18 tor 1/= 
FITNESS 


Other sizes at proportionate cost. 
Tr men of all ages. Why not write for my free Book, 


wi ampetallagee wg not w CATESBYS 10. 


ss tifie method of 2 \ 

§ RvoUs Ee , { \ 

STING, DABLEGET: TAR GOORLD, ete’ Boy (Dvpt. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Rd., 
‘imple, No stemach medicines, magnetism, or , 
cr city. No fatig cal exercises or -trict 
Cie" rales, noc! of habits, loss of time or 

but an assured resi for all men. See what cured 
ree lanes: send = ook and 1,000 testimonials 
thi: paper. mips ontoe 
asco, WO. Readies Bye 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


(OLOTTED); 
absolutely pure; no preservatives used; 
the most efficacious substitute for ood 
liver oil; invaluable for children and 
invalids, 4 Ib., te. 6d.; 1b, 28. 6d., 
2 lb, 4s. 6d., free. Supplied constantly 
to the Countesscs Cadogan, Pembroke, 
Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lichfield, 

ote., by 
Mrs, OONYERS, LI-NOLA Ease 
BRIDESTOWE, 8.0., DEVONSHIRE. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Prune Sauce 3 

Is good with any light suet pudding. Stew 
@ quarter of a pound of. prunes in a little water, 
add a piece of lemon-peel und a stick of cinnamon. 
When quite soft pe through @ wire sieve, 
Sweeten to taste, and serve, 

Indian Pudding. . 

Is excellent for this season. Grease s pudding- 
dish and line it with a light suct crust. Put in 
alternate layers of sliced «ppies, quarters of orange 
and pieces of figs. Scatter sugar over all and add 
a pinch of ginger. Cover with suet crust and boil 
for two hours, Turn out, and serve, 

Russian Mince. e 

Cut one pound of cold meat into small pieces, 
also any cold vegetables, ham, bacon, or a suet 
pudding. Fry all in a little dripping, season highly 
with pepper, salt, finely-chopped onion, parsley, 
and a tablespoonful of vinegar. Stir all together 
over the fire, and serve very hot on toast, 

Tapioca Gruel 

Is most useful in some cases of illness. Take & 
heaped tablespoonful of tapioca, put it into a 
quart of cold water, and let it come slowly to boiling 
point, after which let it simmer slowly till the 
tapioca is very soft. Strain it, rejecting any tough 
pieces, and add, if liked, a little salt and cream. 
Fried Beef Rashers. 

Cut some slices of cold beef, roast or boiled, 
brush each over with ketchup, and season with 
pepper and salt. Fry some rashers of bacon, take 
them up, and in the fat fry the beef. Make a 
mould of mashed potatoes and arrange the slices 
of beef and bacon on it. Serve very hot. (Reply 
to Darnne.) . 

Economical Stew. 
an Cut one pound and a half of gravy beef into 
small picces as for a pie, dip each into flour, pepper, 
and salt, and put into a stewing-jar. Fill up with 
chopped vegetables, the greater variety the better, 
but no water. Add, if liked, a little powdered allspice. 
Put on the cover, tie it over with buttered paper, 
and set the jar in a moderate oven for about six 
hours. Serve very hot. 

Stew of Cod Sounds. 

Scald as many sounds as you require, clean 
them, and rub over with salt. Season some strong 
stock and simmer the fish till tender. When quite 
cooked add thickening made of a tablespoonful or 
more of flour, rub smooth with butter, and a 
little milk. Let all boil up again, add a little grated 
lemon-peel, nutmeg, and all$pice, and serve very 
hot. 

Edinburgh Pudding. 

Mix a mall teaspoonful of carbonate of soda 
with a quarter of a pound of flour, add one pound 
and a quarter of ground rice, and a quarter of a 
pound of suet. Slightly warm a teacupful of milk, 
add to it two tablespoonfuls of treacle, and a tea- 
cupful of red jam. Mix altogethor, and pour into 
a greased mould. Cover with greased paper, and 
steam for an hour. 

Bolied Breast of Mutton and Caper Sauce. 

Trim off most of the fat and bone from the 
joint, mix together four tablespoonfuls of chopped 
sweet herbs, with a good seasoning of pepper and 
salt. Sprinklo this over the boned meat, make it 
into a roll, secure with string, tie in a cloth, and 
simmer gently for two hours. Drain, remove the 
string, and serve with caper sauce poured over. 
Garnish the dish with heaps of boiled carrots and 
turnips cut in slices, (Reply to Atva, Lecds.) 
Doctor's Soup. 

Pick over.and wash three ounces of rice and 

lace it in | saucepan with one quart of water. 
t this cook till the water is reduced to one pint, 
add a quart of milk, a little chopped onion and 
celery, a pinch of salt, and o suspicion of mace. 
Place the saucepan on the side of the stovo, and 
simmer the soup till the vegetables are thoroughly 
cooked. Before serving add oe lump of butter, 
rubbed into half an ounce of flour, and a teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley. 
Battcr Currant Pudding. 

fix ounces of flour, four ounces of currants 
(picked and washed), two eggs, half a pint of milk, 
one teaspoonful of baking-powder, a pinch of salt. 
Mix the baking-powder and salt into the flour in a 
basin. Break the eggs and place in a hole in the 
middle and add the milk, then beat till all is a 
smooth batter. Pour into a well buttered baking 
tin, sprinkle the currants over, and bake in a 
moderate oven for half an hour. Turn out the 
pording to serve, and out {ft in squares, Serve 
with white sugar sifted over, 


I will give ten pairs of scissors for the best solutions, 


Home Noles Fage 


SOME LEMON HINTS. 
Lemon-svIce with hot water forms an excellent 
liver corrective. Stout ple, especially, will 
find it extremely valuable. 1t should be taken 
before breakfast every morning. 


A pasn of lemon-juice added to some plain water 
makes an effective mouth wash which is pleasant to 
use. 

Lemon-suice added to warm water will remove 
all stuins from the fingers and nails, 

Lemon-juice and salt will remove stains from 
linen without injuring the fabric. Cover the stains 
with the mixture and leave the article in the 
sun. 


A TEAsPooNFUL of lemon-juice in a small cup 
of black coffee will often relieve a bilious headache. 


A piece of cotton wool dipped in a mixture of 
glycerine and Jemon-juice in equal quantities is 
the best possible means of moistening the lips and 
tongue of a feverish invalid. (Prize awarded to 
Miss Feepa Smita, Great Central Hotel, Carlisle.) 


WHEN THE MARCH WINDS BLOW. 

On a windy March day it is no easy matter for 
ladies to keep their bats 
from floating away. 
An array of hatpins, . 
however formidable, 
does not always assure’ 
the safety of their 
headgear. 

An excellent plan 
is to fix a metal 
curling-pin in the hair 
at the top of the head, 
and push the hatpin 
under this. The hat 
will then keep on in 


the strongest breeze, 
and will leave you 
both handa free. 


~ THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL HINT. 
To Beautify the Hair. 


To keep the hair free from 


reasiness 
rub a little powdered starc 


into the 
rocts, and brash the hair well for a few 
minutes. This treatment will give the hair 


a smooth, glossy appearance andkeep it $ 
always in good condition. ; 


TO LADY READERS. 

Here is an epporsanity for ron to win a splendid pair 
of sciasors for your wor basket. 

As I've already announced, I want to seo if you've 
any ideas or hints which will help to make this page of 
nemstical use to housewives, housewives to be, and 
mothers. 

And I am willing to award « pair of scissors to those 
readers who can he!p me in this way. 

Supposing, for instance, you know how some attractive 
and useful little thing for the home can be made easil 
ard cheaply; write an me all about it, giving full 
and clear particulara; and if I decide that I can use it 
on this page, I will award you @ pair of scissors. 

_ Or supposing you have a wonderful old recipe, such as 
is not to be found in any cookery k, or supposing 
ou have some brand new idea in fancy work, or some 
brilliant way for saving labour in housework; these are 
juss, tho singe S want you be is ai 
‘f course, it’s no use sending ordinary r 
ordinary hints for the home that fave sinecty Spa a. 

If you want them returned im must send a stamped 
and addressed envelope. Send ideas to_“ Isobel,’’ care 
of the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 

Mark your envelopes ‘‘ Hints.” ISOBEL. 


PAPER PATTERN 
of this Uscful 


BLOUSE 


Given Away with the 
SPRING DOUBLE 
FASHION NUMBER 
of 


HOME ROTES 


(Dated March 23rd.) 


Price Twopence. 


Conducted by 
ISOBEL, «+ 


Mark postcards “ Blouse.” 


WEEK Exprsc 
Marcu 25, 1). + 


HOME HINTS. 


Garnish Boiled yutton 

With beetroot cut in slices and alitti.c) —-: 
parsley on each slice, ; 
Shrimps 

Ate greatly improved if boiling water i; ; 
over them half an hour before serving. 
The Piavour of Salad Dressing 

Is greatly improved by the aliition of a, 
little chopped capers or pickles, , . 
Grease on a Floor 

Can be removed by scrubbing with a ««.:., 
of unslacked lime, soda, and water. 
When Peeling Lemons 

For cooking purposes, be sure never to ci. ary 
of the white skin, as it has a bitter flavour. 
When Cleaning Purniture, 

Wipe it over with tepid, soapy water. ant ciy 
it before polishing it with beeswax and tury sitia:, 
Dusters, 


ry 


When bought ready hemmed, should | av > » 
ends sewn over before use, otherwise ticy sovx ty 
out and get ragged. 

Turpentine 

Is an excellent cleanser for many thins, 
It will remove the marks of black lead from am sy uts 
mantelpicce, amongst other things. 

Eg¢shells 
Should always be carefully save. for () >> or9 


useful for clearing soup and jelly, and. if cru 
and mixed with salt, for cleaning enamelled ).:.. 
Bread 


Should always be kept in an eavilinrns rs 
pan with a wooden cover. Wash the pan out ov. ¥ 
week, and dry thoroughly before replacins t.e 
loaves. 

Tough Meat 


Should be laid in vinegar a few mi> i's 
before cooking. This is a particularly useful ! 1+ 
for summer, when meat cannot be hung till t-n'-, 
as in winter. 


Clothes 

Should never hang longer in the kitclion ta 
is necessary for airing them, for unpleasant ¢' 18 
of cooking will get into them, and canno? be st hi 


of without washing. 
A Mackintosh Sheet 
Should be laid on a table and washol.°4 
soap and water, using a nailbrush for the pur; 
If very dirty a little crystal soap may be wed 
well. (Reply to A. B, F.) 
Scratchcs 
On tables are very annoying. Keep a sii1'¥ 
of rounds of dark green felt, on which to 
china jars, flower.vases, and so on. These wii! ! 
be noticeable, and will vastly save polishc¢ : 
Paraffin 
On a carpet. Very likely this will di- 
in the course of a few days. If it does rt. 
the stain with lime water, using plenty of (5 
cloths, and by degrees the stain will di); 
(Reply to MATER.) 
Tapestry Coverings 
Are very often reversible. I should a" 
our unpicking them to see. If they are nel. te 
t plan is to have them dycd a yood plain «ii 
The cost will be small, and they will look hos » 
(Reply to Marptiz.) 
Paste Blacking ; 
Is made thus: Work together one por’ « 
ivory black, nine ounces of treacle, and two oun ° 
olive oil. When thoroughly amalgamate! © 
two ounces of oil of vitriol, adding svfticieit \-" 
to make a stiff paste. 
The Piap of the Sirloin - 
Should be cut off before it is cooked. Tt s!- 
be rubbed with salt for a few days, and then lo: 
very gently with herbs and spices in just ¢:0-- 
water to cover. When done, press till tv 
Garnish nicely b@ore serving. 
Table Linen : : ; 
Is apt to wear in the creases. Before siz" 
wear appear, cut a little off one sido and he. ! 
This will bring the creases in a different place. 9° 
save the wear. The same may be done wil! '-* 
ends, 
To Wash Blankets — 
Cut up some soap and boil till ci: 4 
then add as much as is required to a tub of 67% 
water to make a nice lather, then add siout & 
tablospoonful of ammonia, Squeeze the Ll” 
in this till clean, then rinse, wring out, and ! »". 
in the air to dry. Only do two or three at a ti 
as it is rather tiring work. 


ea | 


° 


(See page 624.) 
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we 


For March Removals or 


aaa 2 *| Renovations 
5 get 


=-«NOLA 


ITE for hand- 
some Free Book- 
let of Li-nola 
designs, with 
which are sent sample 
ieces of the material. 
his costs you merely a 
postcard, and the result 
will give you unbounded 
pleasure. It is the most 

& direct way we ean in- 
22S stantly prove to you what 

Li-nola is like, and we are particularly anxious you should 
see these samples now, because there is certain to be one 
room in your house you are thinking of re-covering. 
Li-nola can be selected to match any scheme of decoration, 
attd the designs are exclusive. It is, without doubt, the 
handsomest low-price floor-covering in the wholo world, 
and it is specially designed for dining-rooms, drawing- 
rooms, bedrooms, chambers, and offices, and we can suit 
your means because of the low cost, our Easy System of 
Payment, or a discount of 2s. in the £ for cash. 


Wood- Milne Rubber 
Heels are more springy 
and durable than any 
others, simply because 
the rubber used for 
‘Wood-Milnes’ is of 
a far superior quality. 
Always be sure to specify— 


_ 


WOOD-MILNE 
RUBBER HEELS 


and see * Wood-Milne’ on each heel. 


Yds. Yds. J Quality P Quality 


Yds. Yds. J Quality P Qualty 
You'll never know what_rubber-heel 3 by 3 including £103 £1 26 | 4 by 4 including £2116 0 £2 00 
Comfort and rubber-heel Economy are 3 by 4 border 170 1100 (|4by 5 border 1190 2100 


until you get the genuine ‘ Wood-Milnes’ 
Obtainable of all Bootmakers, 


Any other size at proportionate cost. 


LE GATESBYS Lro. “sir nied" one” 
Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFFB is made to the Readers 
of Pearson's Weekly, 233/11. On receipt of P.O. fer 5/6 
we willforward direct from cur Looms to your 
address one of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL ” 


Analysis PROVES that 


PLASMON 


REPEAT 
ORDERS RECEIVED 


Mid FROM THE REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINEA 
—— ROYAL PALACE Sg ped TRS iat 
Lothian STOCKHOLM. ae Fy) : 


—Scotland’s Best— 
contain 70 per cent. more nourishment than 


suitable for Drawing-roem, Dining- 
room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely bor- 
dered, in ‘Thirty Turkey patterns and 
fashionable self-shades ef Crimson, 
Greens, Blues, and Art Colourinys, to 
suit all requirements, aud large cnorgh Ff 
to coverany ordinary-siz:.d roem. These 
Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


will bo sent out as Sample Carpets 
thus showing the indentieal quality we 
supply in all sizes, They are inade 
of materialequal to wool, and being 
a speciality of our own, ean ouly be 
obtained direst from j 
ur looms, thus savirg 
the purebaser all 4 
widdle proftts. 5 
-—A OVER 400,000 F 
2 Z2SOLD BURING J 
; A THE PAST ‘ 
QHE DE: TWELVB MONTIIS, 
ee Money willingiy re- 
iy turned if metayproved 
‘Ibousands of Re- 
peat Orders = and 
nsolieited = Testi- : 
monials reeeived. ' 
With every Carpet § 
we shall ASO- 
LUTELY GIVE 
AWAY a very band. § 
some Rug to watch, ‘ 
por we will send Two : 
Carpets ant TWO ’ 
RUGS for 10 6. 
of WeUSIRATPD BARS § 


any other oats. 
—Vide “ Lancet.” 


4 minutes’ boiling only. 6d. pkt. 


hat you need pay if 
oy your bike from 
me, and for this smal] sum 
ou oan select a brand new 


PROCRESS, 
MONTHLY. neminaton, 

CENTAUR, SINGER, or any 

other high-grade Coventry Cycle, 
A emall deposit only has to be paid before 

the machine is despatched, and I guarantce 
ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION or return 
every penny of your deposit. ; 
Remember, I 2m the only man in the world ; 
who can supply leading makes of high-grade —aae 
Coventry Cycles at POUNDS beiow the 
prices ¢arged in cycle shops for cash. 


;|uicn = C7ADE Thousands of 


COVENTRY Ea d Q_ Testimonials. 
From 8 
H {£3 10s, @ 
a Cash, 


ef 
Cael WORLD'S LARCEST CYCLE DEALFR, (Dept. 113), C°VENTRY. 


~ 


ZB GAIN CATALOGLES of § 


yee yee Carpets, teor.tru.s 
— 5 nanan svormastels, $c <ic.di & 
Bedding, Tsbie Lisecs, Curtstos, etc., POST FREE :f mentionivs “ler crs Weekly” 2s 1 4 
whea writing. N.B.— Foreign orders executed, packed free, wi sla; ped at lowest rates. 


Te.rorapuic Apprrss: “ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and '.0.’s payalle to 


F. HODGSON & SONS irmece eee ce: WOODS EY AD., LEEGS. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Prune Sauce . 

Is good with any light suet pudding. Stew 
@ quarter of a pound of prunes in a little water, 
acd a piece of lemon-peel und a stick of cinnamon. 
When quite soft press through a wire sieve. 
Sweeten to tasie, and serve, 

Indian Pudding. . 

Is excellent for this season. Grease « pudding- 
dish and line it with a light suet crust. Put in 
alternate layers of sliced eppies, quarters of orange, 
and pieces of figs. Scatter sugar over all and add 
a pinch of ginger. Cover with guet crust and boil 
for two hours. Turn out, and serve, 

Russian Mince. e 

Cut one pound of cold meat into small pieces, 
also any ce: vegetables, ham, bacon, or a suet 
pudding. Fry all in a little dripping, season highly 
with pepper, salt, finely-chopped onion, parsley, 
and a tablespoonful of vinegar. Stir all together 
over the fire, and serve very hot on toast, 

Tapioca Gruel 

Is most useful in some cases of illness. ‘Take & 
heaped tablespoonful of tapioca, put it into a 
quart of cold water, and let it come slowly to boiling 
point, after which let it simmer slowly till the 
tapioca is very soft. Strain it, rejecting any tough 
pieces, and add, if liked, a little salt and cream. 
Fried Beef Raslvers. 

Cut some siices of cold beef, roast or boiled, 
brush each over with ketchup, and season with 
pepper and salt. Fry some rashers of bacon, take 
them up, and in the fat fry the becf. Make a 
mould of mashed potatocs and arrange the slices 
of beef and bacon on it. Serve very hot. (Reply 
to Dapnne.) : 

An Economical Stew. 

° Cut one pound and a half of gravy beef into 
small picces as for a pie, dip each into flour, pepper, 
and salt, and put into a stewing-jar. Fillup with 
chopped vegetables, the greater variety the better, 
but no water. Add, if liked, a little powdered allspice. 
Put on the cover, tie it over with buttered paper, 
and set the jar in a moderate oven for about six 
hours. Serve very hot. 

Stew of Cod Sounds. 

Scald as many sounds as you require, clean 
them, and rub over with salt. Season some strong 
stock and simmer the fish till tender. When quite 
cooked add thickening made of a tablespoonful or 
more of flour, rub smooth with butter, and a 
little milk. Let all boil up again, add a little grated 
6 a a nutmeg, and alldpice, and serve very 
10t. 

Edinburgh Pudding. 

Mix'a email teaspoonful of carbonate of soda 
with a quarter of a pound of flour, add one pound 
and a quarter of ground rice, and a quarter of a 
pound of suct. Slightly warm a teacupful of milk, 
add to it two tablespoonfuls of treacle, and a tea- 
cupful of red jam. Mix altogethor, and pour into 
a greased mould. Cover with greased paper, and 
steam for an hour. 

Bolied Breast of Mutton and Caper Sauce. 

‘rim off most of the fat and bone from the 
joint, mix together four tablespoonfuls of chopped 
sweet herbs, with a good seasoning of pepper and 
salt. Sprinkle this over the boned meat, make it 
into a roll, secure with string, tie in a cloth, and 
simmer gently for two hours. Drain, remove the 
string, and serve with caper sauce poured over. 
Garnish the dish with heaps of boiled carrots and 
turnips cut in slices, (Reply to Atva, Lecds.) 
Doctor's Soup. 

Pick over.and wash three ounces of rice and 

lace it in | saucepan with one quart of water. 

t this cook till the water is reduced to one pint, 
add a quart of milk, a little chop onion and 
celery, a pinch of salt, and o suspicion of mace. 
Place the saucepan on the side of the stovo, and 
simmer the soup till the vegetables are thoroughly 
cooked. Before serving add a lump of butter 
rubbed into half an ounce of flour, and a teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley. 

Battcr Currant Pudding. 

fix ounces of flour, four ounces of currants 
(picked and washed), two eggs, half a pint of milk, 
one teaspoonful of baking-powder, a pinch of salt, 
Mix the baking-powder and salt into the flour in a 
basin. Break the eggs and place in a hole in the 
middle and add the milk, then beat till all is a 
smooth batter, Pour into a well buttered baking 
tin, sprinkle the currants over, and bake in a 
moderate oven for half an hour. Turn out the 
pudding to serve, and cut ft in squares, Serve 
with white sugar sifted over, 


I will give ten pairs of scissore for the best solutions, 


Home Noles Fage 


SOME LEMON HINTS. 
Lemon-Jvice with hot water forms an excellent 
liver corrective. Stout people, especially, will 
find it extremely valuable. It should be taken 
before breakfast every morning. 


A pasn of lemon-juice added to some plain water 
makes an eflective mouth wash which is pleasant to 
use. 

Lemon-suice added to warm water will remove 
all stains from the fingers and nails, 

Lemon-surce and salt will remove stains from 
linen without injuring the fabric. Cover the stains 
with the mixture and leave the article in the 
sun, 


A tTEAspoonrut of lemon-juice in a small cup 
of black coffee will often relieve a bilious headache. 


A piece of cotton wool dipped in a mixture of 
glycerine and Jemon-juice in equal quantities is 
the best possible means of moistening the lips and 
tongue of a feverish invalid. (Prize awarded to 
Miss Feepa Sita, Great Central Hotel, Carlisle.) 


WHEN THE MARCH WINDS BLOW. 

On a windy March day it is no easy matter for 
ladies to keep their hats 
from floating away. 
An array of hatpins, . 
however formidable, 
does not always assure” 
the safety of their 
headgear. 

An excellent plan 
is to fix a metal 
curling-pin in the hair 
at the top of the head, 
and push the hatpin 
under this. The hat 
will then keep on in 
the strongest breeze, 
and will leave you 
both hands free. 


~ THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL HINT. 
To Beautify the Hair. 


To keep the hair free from greasiness 
rub a little powdered starch into the 
rosts, and brash the hair well for a few 
minotes. This treatment will give the hair 
a smooth, glossy appearance and keep it 


always in good condition. 


Here is an cppomnnisy for you to win a splendid pair 
of sciasors for your work basket. 

As I've already announced, I want to seo if you've 
any ideas or hints which will help to make this page of 
practical use to housewives, housewives to » and 
mothers. at 

And I am willing to award @ pair of scissors to those 
readers who can he!p me in this way. 

Supposing, for instance, you know how some attractive 
and useful little thing for the home can be made easil 
ard cheaply; write and tell me all about it, giving f{ ih 
and clear particulars; and if I decide that I can use it 
on this page, I will award you e pair of scissors. 

_ Or suppceing you have a wonderful old recipe, such as 
is not to be found in any cookery book, or supposing 
ou have some brand new idea in fancy work, or some 
brilliant way for saving labour in housework; these are 
ius the Shings 1 want you to gens. 4 
‘f course, it’s no use sending ordinary recipes o} 
ordinary hints for the home that fave aireedy sppeared, 

If you want them returned you must send a stamped 
and addressed envelope. Send ideas to “ Isobel,’’ care 
of the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 

Mark your envelopes ‘‘ Hints.” ISOBEL. 


TO LADY READERS. 


PAPER PATTERN 
of this Uscful 


BLOUSE 


Given Away with the 


SPRING DOUBLE 
FASHION NUMBER 


of 


HOME ROTES 


(Dated March 23rd.) 


Price Twopence. 


Conducted by 
ISOBEL. «+ 


Mark postcards “ Blouse.” 


WEEE Exorxc 
Maren 25, f). 


HOME HINTS. 


Garnish Boiled Ayutton 

With beetroot cut in slices anda littic' 
parsley on each slice, — 
Shrimps 

Ate greatly improved if boiling wate: is j... 
over them half an hour before serving. 
The Piavour of Salad Dressing 

Is greatly improved by the aglilition of a. -y 
little chopped capers or pickles, , ; , 
Grease on a Floor 

Can be removed by scrubbing with a col. .., 
of unslacked lime, soda, and water. , 

When Peeling Lemons 

For cooking purposes, be sure never to ci. ary 
of the white skin, as it has a bitter flaveur. 
When Cleaning Furniture, 

Wipe it over with tepid, soapy water. a! diy 
it before polishing it with beeswax and tur, oii: 
Dusters, 

When bought ready hemmed, should ja. » 
ends sewn over before use, otherwis2 they suv. | 
out and get ragged. 


Turpentine 

Is an excellent cleanser for many thins 
It will remove the marks of black lead from ami: ste 
mantelpiece, amongst other things. 
Eg¢¢shells 

Should always be carefully saved. for (> os 
useful for clearing soup and jelly, and. if cru d 


and mixed with salt, for cleaning enamelled y.:.-. 
Bread 
Should always be kept in an eaziliern 
pan with a wooden cover. Wash the pan out ci. 
week, and dry thoroughly before replacing te 
loaves. 
Tough Meat 
Should be laid in vinegar a few mi> ts 
before cooking. This is a particularly useful | 1. 
for summer, when meat cannot be hung till ton tor, 
as in winter. 
Clothes 
Should never hang longer in the kitelien t’ 9 
is necessary for airing them, for unpleasant o's 
of cooking will get into them, and canno? be et 1i 
of without washing. 
A Mackintosh Sheet 
Should be laid on a table and washol \-' 
soap and water, using a nailbrush for the pur; 
If very dirty a little crystal soap may be wed 3 
well. (Reply to A. B. F.) 
Scratches 
On tables are very annoying. Keep a svi" 
of rounds of dark green felt, on which to 
china jars, flower.vases, and so on. These wii!" 
be noticeable, and will vastly save polishc¢ : 
Paraffin 
On a carpet. Very likely this will dias) © 
in the course of a few days. If it does rt. ' 
the stain with lime water, using plenty of ©." 
cloths, and by degrees the stain will dis); °- 
(Reply to MaTER.) 
Tapestry Coverings : 
Are very often reversible. I shoul! a‘ i 
our unpicking them to see. If they are no! 1° 
t plan is to have them dyed a good plain ci 
The cost will be small, and they will look I'v» 
(Reply to Marnie.) 
Paste Blacking ; 
Is made thus: Work together one pour! © 
ivory black, nine ounces of treacle, and two oun! 
olive oil, When thoroughly amalgamate! © 
two ounces of oil of vitriol, adding suficiei’ +." 
to make a stiff paste. 
The Flap of the Sirloin ii 
Should be cut off before it is cooked. It si 
be rubbed with salt for a few days, and then bo: 
very gently with herbs and spices in just ¢3°"-: 
water to cover. When done, press till ci 
Garnish nicely b@ore serving. 
Table Linen . ; : 
Is apt to wear in the creases. Before si: » 
wear arp cut a little off one sido and 


G 
if 
i 
Y 


This will bring the creases in a different piace. 9" 
ae the wear. The same may be done wil '- $ 
ends. 


To Wasb Blankets es teal 

Cut up some soap and boil till ci: 
then add as much as is required to a tub of 6°" 
wator to make a nice lather, then add s.0ut § 


tablospoonful of ammonia, Squeeze the Lia: "* 
in this till clean, then rinse, wring out, ard ' 
in the air to dry. Only do two or three at 9! 


as it is rather tiring work. 


jie 


(See page 624.) 


Wood-Milne Rubber 
Heels are more springy 
and durable than any 
others, simply because 
the rubber used for 
‘Wood-Milnes’ is of 
a far superior quality. 

Always be sure to specify— | 


WOOD-MILNE 
RUBBER HEELS 


and see ‘ Wood-Milne’ on each heel. 


You'll never know what _rubber-heel 
Comfort and rubber-heel Economy are 
until you get the genuine ‘ Wood-Milnes’ 


Obtainable of all Bootmakers. 


Analysis PROVES that 


PLASMON 
“ OATS 


Lothian 
—Scotland’s Best— 
contain 70 per cent. more nourishment than 


any other oats. 
—Vide “ Lancet.” 


4 minutes’ boiling only. 6d. pkt. 
PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


f CO EEE 
, is all that you need pay if f 
la you buy your bike from 
me, and for this smal] sum 


Pe can select a brand new WRITE 
11 SWIFT, BEACON, FOR 
FREE 


MONTHLY. neminaton, QuaDBanr, 
CENTAUR, SINGER, or any 
Other high-grade Coventry Cycle. 
A emall deposit only has to be pa 
the machine is despatched, and I guarantce i} 
ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION or return Bi: 4 a 
every penuy of your deposit. bee | aA 
Remember, I 2m the only man inthe world iis 1 ‘ 
who can gp leading makes of high-grade Bie i * 
Coventry Cycles at POUNDS below the : ‘i /\ a 
NE | 
tai < 


id before 


prices e1arged in cycle shops for cash. 


Thousands of 
Ea d 


j | HICH - C2ADE 
COVENTRY 
CYCLES 


From 


Q_ = Testimonials. 


Reet WORLD'S LARCEST CYCLE DEALFR, (Dept. 115), C7VENTRY. 


D, 
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For March Removals or 


Renovations 
get 


-NOLA 


ITE for hand- 

some Free Book- 

let of Li-nola 

designs, with 

which are sent sample 

ieces of the material. 

his costs you merely a 

postcard, and the result 

will give you unbounded 

pleasure. It is the most 

direct way we ean in- 

2 stantly prove to you what 

Li-nola is like, and we are particularly anxious you should 

see these samples now, because there is certain to be one 

room in your house you are thinking of re-covering. 

Li-nola can be selected to match any scheme of decoration, 

aid the designs are exclusive. It is, without doubt, the 

handsomest low-price floor-covering in the whole world, 

and it is specially designed for dining-rooms, drawing- 

rooms, bedrooms, chambers, and offices, and we can suit 

your means because of the low cost, our Easy System of 
Payment, or a discount of 2s. in the £ for cash. 


Yds. Yds. J Quality P Qualty 
3 by 3 including £103 21 26 
3 by 4 border 170 #11001 4by 5 

Any other size at proportionate cost. 


Yds. Yds. 


LE GATESBYS Lr. zaretecutsrte” 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFEB is made to the Headers 
of Pearson’s Weekly, 233/11. On receipt of P.O. fer 5/6 
we willforward direct from cur Loome to your 


Ree ateED address one of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL ” 
OR ROM THE REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINEA 
ROYAL PALACE me ee 
STOCKHOLM. ; uy 


suitable for Drawing-roem, Dining- 
room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely bor: 
dered, in ‘thirty Turkey patterns and 
fashionable self-shades ef Crimson, 
Greens, Blues, and Art Colourings, to 
suit all requirements, aud large cnorgh 
to coverany ordinary-siz.d roem. These 
Carpets, with 


will be sent out as Sample Carpets 
thus showing the indeutieal quality we 
supply in all sizes. They are imade 
of materialequal to wool, and being 
a speciality our own, ean only he 
Z obtained direet from 
Z our looms, thus savirg 
‘the purehaser § all 
middle proftts. 
- OVER 400,000 
2SOLD BURING 
THE PAST 
TWELYVB MONTHS. 
e273 Money eillingiy re- 
WA turned if netayproved 
‘Jbousands of Re- 
at Orders and 
2 Unsolicited Testi- 
ZF, monials reerived. 
With every Curpet § 
3 we shall ASO- 
LUTELY GIVE 


35 
ITB 


AWAY a very band: J 
some Bug to watch, 
ee or we will send Two 

sag Carpets ant TWO 
Oe RUGS for 1c 6. 

4 We USSRATPD BARS 
GAIN CATALUGLES of 


yt. BES: ¥ oe Carpets,  teer.tirn.s 
it a — ‘ - ae vermestels, Bc sic.ds 
Bedding, Tsbie Livers, Cu ete., POST FREE :f mentioni-r Percr'n Weebly’ 2) 


wheo writing. N.B.— Foreign orders executed, packed free, oJ slij ped at low -Urates. § 
Te_roRaPpuic AppRESS : ‘ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.’ payatie to 


F. HODGSON & SONS (acces wens: WOODS EY AD. LEEDS. 


(ireless 
plessed@ 


HURRY UP FOR THE CUP FINAL. 

We are almost within sight of the great football 
matches which are to decide the destinies of the 
Scottish and English Cups for the present season. 
In fact, so close have we come to these final ties 
that we are now in the concluding stages of the 
competitions by which 150 readers are being 
selected to view these famous matches. 

On another page of this week's P.W. you will find 
that I am announcing the last contest for the 
Scottish Final, and that this week also is the last 
but one week of the contest by which you may 
secure a free invitation to the English Cup Final at 
the Crystal Palace. 

Seldom has P.W. offered more attractive prizes 
than these free trips... Not only will your railway 
fare and reserved seats in the grind stand be 
provided, but you will be entertained in 
numerous other ways which will make the day and 
the outing linger long and happily in your memory. 

Don’t miss this final opportunity of taking part 
in our hospitality. 

For the Scottish Final I am offering twelve 
tickets (six pairs) this week; and for the English 
Final ten tickets (five pairs). One of these pairs 
may be.yours if you try. So turn at once to the 
Football Headers’ page and enter now. You may 
be one of our fortunate guests. 


SPECIAL TO SCOTTISH READERS ! : 
Tus week Scottish competitors in the Football 
Competition will notice a new condition which 
prohibits coupons bearing Scottish addresses from 
winning prizes. This is because the Crown 
Counsel has notified us that he considers the Foot- 
ball Competition to be illegal in Scotland. As we 
naturally have every wish to conform with the 
Scottish interpretation of the law in this matter, 
we have agreed to the suggestion made by the 
authorities at Edinburgh, and inserted this clause 
which, however, does not debar Scottish readers 
with English addresses from competing. 
THIS WON'T DO! 

Every now and then I come across examples of 
amazing ingenuity displayed by persons who seem 
to imagine it is only necessary to say nice thi 
to me about the paper in order to win a prize in 
one of the competitions. I have before me a very 
pring ger of this sort of thing, and it is only 
my dislike of being rough on people that keeps me 
from publishing the man’s full name and address. 
I am glad to note, however, that both his name 
and his writing are distinctly foreign. This is the 
way he endeavours to ingratiate himself : 

i a ne 
‘ @ nol ou our Free Tri 
to either of the Finale I am trying is word Celtic, 
and if I be successful my answer, I want your 
kind permission to allow me to write a letter to your 

valuable paper, for which I have been a reader for a 

considerable time. I think it is but right that we, as 

the people who will be successful, should do something 
in return. Of course, there will be plenty, however, 
who would not be able to do what I think, for myself. 

Fam one of the Scottish referees, and it will give me 

ae ag to write an article on the Final of the 

cot'ish Cup to be played. at Hampden Park. I 
would like, if you will drop me a note by return and 
let me know what you think of the idea, my answer 
to Cex which I am sending along in another lotter is 
ek endure looseing.’’’ (The spelling is his, 

This is o trifle thin, my friend. And it may 
interest you to know that there exists an unwritten 
condition in all competitions that any attempt 
to influence the judgment of the Editor in this 
contemptible fashion results in the competitor's 
entry being automatically disqualified. 

THe“ Gops.” ; 

THEATRE-GOEKS may have wondered with AMPHI 
why it is that those who sit in the gallery are 
spoken of as “ the gods.’’—_— 

The reason may be, Ament, that it used to be a 
universal custom to paint the roof of the theatre 
to represent the heavens. But it must not be 
forgotten that, in earlier days, the pit and the 
gallery together could make or mar the reputation 
of the play. For this reason actors and play- 
Mee used to speak of the galleryitcs as “ the 
g yee 


Note.—A pen-Knife for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


“WHY DID THE COAL SCUTTLE??? 

Maxy of you are no doubt anxious to know the 
replies which won prizes in the Footline Contest 
in'which this question was asked. Well, here are 
some of the cleverest answers received, and after 
reading them, I think you will agree that they show 
the senders to a clever wit : 

Why did the Coal Scuttle? 

Because the Flames “licked ” it. 

Because the Fire would go “‘ out.” —_— 

Because it saw the Sofa ready for a “ spring. 

Because it didn’t-like the ‘‘ Hearth’s tone.’ 

Because the Poker “ stirred.” 

Because it saw the carman given the “ sack.” 

Because the cinders made “ tracks.” 

No wonder, as the question suggested, the 
“ Coal Scuttled.” 


HAREM SKIRTS AND PARLIAMENT. 

Tus is not a paragraph about Suffragettes, 
but has reference to the Footline Contest in which 
ladies were invited to answer the question, “ Why 
is a Harem Skirt like the Houses of Parliament ? 

As on former occasions, I must once more com- 
pliment my lady readers on the skill they have shown 
in the replies submitted. 

One very clever answer was to the effect that a 
Harem skirt was like the Houses of Parliament 


A SERIES OF SERIALS. 
as it apyears 


has been 


methods. 

Pearson’s now pro a to strike out 
in a fresh line an 
—, new feature 

mm. ublis: 
SERIALS 


to inaugurate an 
in modeen jonas. 
hing A SE OF 

The first of these stories will start 
next week, and will be complete in thrve 
mumbers. The second will appear in the 
August Bank Holiday Number, and will 
be complete in six numbers. After that 
a now serial will start in the first week 
of every month, so the year you 

gett elve short serials. 

A endous amount of labour and 
par =e been involved in arranging 
this ovation, but we are enthusiastic 
about its success, and are convinced that 
our readers will appreciate it. Each 
story has been well and carefully chosen, 
and forms the best work of each author 
who is contributing to this novel series. 


“ because it covers the ‘supports’ of the ‘ consti- 
tution.’ ” . , 

Another reader found the likeness between the 

two in the fact that ‘“‘ the ‘members’ of the con- 
trolling body.occupy different compartments.” 
" © Because the Vives tears both to pieces,” was 
the terse reply of a third competitor; while a 
fourth lady aptly remarked that the similarity 
lay in the fact that “ladies are never seen in 
them to advan! ee 

Perhaps the cleverest reply of all was that 
received from a reader who expressed the opinion 
that a Harem skirt must be like Parliament, 
“because in them ladies are often most unbe- 
comingly turned out.” ~ 

You will find the names of the winners of the 
Footline Gontests on Page 3 of the red cover. 


A“SHADY?? FATHER-IN-LAW. 

Tuene is a note of tragedy underlying the letter 
of Furorus, who writes: “I recently became 
engaged to a girl who possess my unbounded love 
and respect. I have since discovered that my 
prospective father-in-law is mixed up with a lot of 
minor undertakings which, though not actually 
coming within the pale of the Criminal Law, are 
yet what the average decent man would call 

sharp practices." ow I am quite sure that my 
sweetheart knows nothing of all this; but the 
awkward question arises—ought I to break off 
my engagement ? "—— 

I seo no real reason why you should do so, 
Forurvs. On the other hand, you can hardly break 
the bread of a man whose honesty you suspect. Your 
position is a very awkward one, I should suggest 
that you refrain from going to your sweetheart’s 
house, If she asks your reason, tell her the truth, 
She is certain to appreciate your point of view, 


J 
1 


WEEK ENDING 
23, Wi), 

THE KING'S TBA-PARTY. ~ 
THE important announcement that his \,.;, -: 
King George has graciously: decided to er; 
100,000 children to tea at the Crystal }| 0 
during the Coronation festivities is one ;, me 
proof of his Majesty's interest in and syn). 
with the Fresh nd. wy 
It is only two years ago that his Majesty, :! 
Prince of Wales, himself journeyed to |:,, 
Forest to see a large party of F.A.F. slum cl. 


y 


tn 
% 
7a 
e 

8 


enjoying a day’s outing, and since his accessi.,; 
signified his ious intention of becoming , 
patron of the h Air Fund. . 


Now in his latest act of kindness to the <)\: 
children, he has chosen, as members of the :.;;. 
mittee which will amange and superinten! : a 
duties of the enormous banquet, both Bir John kt: 
Vice:President of the Fresh Air Fund, ani. 
L.nest Kessell, the Fund's indefatigable Ho: 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

In broad outline the scheme which is likely {o '4 
followed by the committee is to allot a cc: 
number of invitations to each of the elemeni , 
schools within the London County area, the nui: 
of children invited from each school being in pio)...;- 
tion to the total number of scholars. Head tea: 


Li 


3 
will be asked to assist the organising comm, -» 
in the impartial choice of the children. 

For the purpose of conveying the children to :'' 
Palace, London will be divided into districts, ». 4 
mustering-places will be appointed at whic! 5 


parties from the different schools must assem... 

The work could hardly be in better hands. 

everyone will await, with keen interest, the {+ 
etails of the King’s Coronation Children's F':: 
DON'T WORRY. 

Here is an exceedingly interesting quest’. 
Lasorans wants to know: “* Which form of mi 
work is most expensive to the worker ? ’—— 

It is generally considered, Lasorans, that { ¢ 
hours hard mental labour exhausts the vital ti. 4 
as much as ten hours manual labour. Thi: 3 
chiefly because the brain cells are more qui .y 
exhausted, and take longer to recuperate |. 1 
those which govern muscular activity. But 1-3 
are two distinct kinds of mental concentr:'! 
There is the work of the scientist and the wo’. 
say, the editor of a big daily paper just goi: > 
press. The work of the latter would be inj - 
more expensive to the worker, becau:: 
necessarily entails an amount of worry. Andi 4 
worry that kills. Sir Isaac. Newton and Cl. 3 
Darwin were both men of delicate health. * ¢ 
they accomplished an enormous amount of «'.° 
simply because they were able to do it with < 
Worry. 

RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be writtea ov | + 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Win :, 
Honrietta Street, London, W.C. No other comm: 4 
tions must appear on these cards. 

2. You may take part in any number of these fin ne 
competitions, but your reply to each must bo writ: 012 


ate pecan |. . 
. Mark each postcard with the name of the compe! a 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. } 
will find this name in the announcement of the cum ‘.. 
in the footline. . 
4. Allattempts must arrive not later than This: 'ys 
March 23rd. _ 
6. Each competition will be judged separately, a1! ' 3 
rizes, as announced in the footlines, will be ayur' v 
e efforts considered the best. : a 
6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the pire: 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, tho priv »ill 
be given to the competitors whose postcards be: 
earliest postal dates. 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEA 


Accident and Guarantee - «° 
Corporation, Limit *: 


(Empowered by Epecial Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
™ couse" “™ £€6,000,000 «> 


Personal Accidents. | Employers’ Liab:!.;- 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad P-bt. 


Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON.’ * 
RICHARD J. PAULL, General bsnager ss. “ 
Printeo by Hozace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, b ‘ 


Publisked by C. AzTuurs Pearson, L1D., at Pe: zs s 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Streot, London, W + 


whose suggestion for a title is used 


eR 


“GRAMMO” CONTEST. 


. texces, in which every word was to be ungram- 


| but of which the meaning should be reasonably 
were invited in this contest. The winning 
it reads: “Those is them what says as her be 


«er nor us be, nor her weren’t no betterer nor 


wot 


is sithwaite, 48 Gillingate, Kendal; A. 


March 4th. 
incorrect results: A. PapGETt, 


on Ra 


{ancocks, 98 Colum Rd., 


stead, 


‘This was submitted by W. J. Flatman, 41 

m Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, to whom 
.-v« of half-a-guimea has been sent. 
“PROOF” CONTEST. 

(ners were invited to supply the most clearly 

ed proofs that two and two make four. Five 

have been forwarded to the following 


» 1 tzors 


Bournemouth; T. 


DoE lett, Hermia, Winton, 
mare A. Macleod, 68 


_118« Dudley Port, Tipton; 


vate, Dundee; W. Nicholson, Radwell Avenue, 
Shs es H. Whitcombe, 9 Hughes St., Miskin, 
an A 


, “LATE” CONTEST. 

asked readers in this contest to invent new 

. for clerks who arrive late at the office. ~The 

revel ideas were suggested by the following tive 
.1itors, who each receive a match-box : 

vraig, 2 Moira Ter., Jock’s Lodge, Edinburgh; 

Dovle, 4 Myddelton 89. E.C.; C. Hopkins, 190 

Gillingham, Kent; Sergt. Hunt, 16th 
-don ; Wright, Ordnance Survey, 
Redhill. 
“SCUTTLE” CONTEST. 
\ this contest the question was asked, “ Why did 
coal scutde ?”?  Penknives have been awarded 
‘he following twenty-five readers whose answers 
« considered the best : 

W. Bishop, 57 Warwick Rd., Kenilworth; W. T. 
Brown, 6 Mon- 
Rd., Newlands, lasgow; r . Carnegie, 55 
‘il Avenue, Shawlands, Glasgow; J. Close, White 
sc, Brandon, Durham; D. Doyle, 10 Morehampton 
Donnybrook, Dublin; H. H. Evans, 45 New Rd., 

N.W.; W. Gillespie, jun., 1 Walker Place, 

W. Goodwin, 11 Sedgemere Villas, E. 

ey; A. Gosaland, 154 Bellfield St., Glasgow; Mrs 
um, 371 Grove Green Rd., Leytonstone; Miss F. 
Cardiff; H. Hernden, Bear- 
Holdsworth, 5 East View, 


ra 


ton’ Rd., 


Maidstone; R. W. 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


High Green Rd., Altofts; G. W. Pickering, 35 Paton St., 
Leicester; ‘TT. Rae, Abbey Rd., ew Scone; T. 
Rose, 26 Player St.. Ryde, 


I. of W.;. Mrs. F. 
Seccombe, The Strand, Southend-on-Sea; G. Sidwell, 
21 High St., Sutton Coldfield; F. Sligh, 21 Parson’s 
Lane, Bury; W. Stevenson, 4 Annetwell St., Carlisle; 
B. G. Suthers, 65 Chapel St., Petersfield; Mrs. E. Ward, 
58 Birkhall Rd., Catford; Miss B. Woodard, 41 Sunder- 
land St., Brandon Colliery, Durham; S. A. Wright, 11 
Monson Rd., Redhill. ® 

; “LETTER CONTEST. 

In this contest readers were required to construct 
sentences in which each word began and ended with 
the same letter. The ten pencil-cases for the best and 
longest similar sentences have been awarded to the 
following competitors : 

Miss ©. E. Connold, 23 Beaufort Rd., Gravelly Hill, 
Birmingham; T. Dean, 10 Burchell Grove, Hyde Park, 
Leeds; J. Evyal, Keith; Mrs. J. M. Ferguson, Alder- 
syde, Dunoon; 8. H. Harvey, 18 St. Hubert’s Rd., Gt. 
Harwood, Blackburn; J. Linley, Misterton, Gainaboro’; 
T. A. 8S. Moorhead, Roseneath, Avondale Rd., Luton; 
A. Rutter, South Burns, Chester-le-Street; R. B. 8 
12 Kelvingrove St., Glasgow; Mrs. 

Wynhol, Linden Rd., Gloucester. 
SPOKEN" CONTEST. 

For the best sentences, in which the tirst word con- 
sisted of one letter, the second of two letters, the third 
of three, and so on, five safety razors were offered. 
The winners are as follow: . 

J. Hesketh, 148 Gloucester Rd., Bootle, Liverpool ; 
R. Langridge, Ham Hill, Snodland, Kent; J. C. Lusk, 
Bolton, Haddington; G. Owen, 102c Woodside St., Coat- 
bridge; Mrs. J. Swaine, Tho Clock Tower, St. James's 


Palace. 
“HAREM” CONTEST. 

Lapiks were invited to answer the question, ‘‘ Wh 
is a harem ekirt like the Houses of Parliament?” 
The ten best replies were received from the following, 
each of whom receives a pair of scissors : 

Miss A. Beaney, 9 Renniss Rd., Walthamstow; Mrs. 
Browne, 47 Wilton St., Glasgow; Mrs. A. a 81 
Prince Edward St., Glasgow; Mrs. 8. arris, 2 
Prospect Ter., Sholden, Deal; Mrs. J. Lloyd, 74 Brayards 
Rd.. Peckham; Miss _L. Parker, Walworth Castle, 
Darlington; Miss N. Parker, 83 Trafalgar Rd., Lan- 
caster; Mrs. Peacock, Kirkland Rd., Darvel, Ayrshire; 
Miss L. M. Reason, 102 Orlando St., Bolton; Mrs. 
Walters, 28 Mount Pleasant Rd., Tottenham. 


ars, 
atts, 


Football Skill Competition. 


RESULT OF CONTEST 


No. 22. 


In this contest readers were invited to forecast the results of football matches played on Saturday: 


The prize of £25 


has been divided by the following competitors, who had each only three 
71 Arden Street, Earlsdon, Coventry ; Nursz A. Witson, Finsbury Nursing 


Home, Burton; Mrs. Paituses, Manor Road, Guildford; H. Burton, 12 Bendamere Road, Putney ; 


Mrs. A. Butcues, Slate Cottage, Winchelsea Road, Rye, Essex. 


the 


Result of “Fishing” Limerick. 


Tne prise of £5 for the best last line in this contest has 
been awarded to T. WiLp, 5 Khartoum Road, Ipswich, for 


following : . 


One morning our old Uncle Guy 
When fishing one day in the Wye; 
He cast in his hook, 
The float suddenly shook— 
‘ They ‘ shake before taking,’ ”’ said I. 


Ten consolation gifts of 103. each have been sent to the 
following : 


Oakley Sqa., Camden . St. 
Leaze, Stonehouse, Glos.; H. W. Smith, 2 
Rd., Birmingham; B. J. Wigley, Par Station, Cornwall. 


Football Headers. 


“ENGLISH CUP" TICKETS. 


Tk Football Headers on ‘** Manchester United’ selected 


ist 


wor 


Sha 


1 


x 


s 


COMING HOLIDAYS, 1911. 
(ood Friday ° 
Loster Monday April 17. 


“ank Holiday . 
hristmas Day December 25. 
oxlag Day . December 26. 


s 
‘e; who nomirated J. HurcuinGs of same address, 


sent _ 
uinated JoHN Wave, 


inated A, Swan, 7 Halmyre Street, Leith. 


he best, together with the names ‘and addresses of the 


winners, were as follows: 
MANcuester Unitep: “ Able” Means ‘‘ Not-able.”’ 


cut by C.F, AcQuikR, 8 Woodville St., Woolwich ; who 
ninated Miss E. M. Wuits, 96 Powis St., Woolwich. 
MANcuxster Unirep: Alert! No Meanderers. 


sent by W. A. THewas, 22 Leyton Road, Handsworth, 


fis ; who nominated: Mrs. G. B. THomas of samo 


Iress. 


MANcurster Unitep: Mercury's Ankles Nowhere. 
Sent by F. FitzGeranp, The Kangle, Haverhill; who 
‘omnuted E. W. G@prees, janr., Haverhill. 

MAN cuester -Umep: Makes Nonagenarians Ani- 


mated. 
ut by S. Hutcuines, 38 St, George’s Avenue, Forest 


“SCOTTISH CUP" TICKETS. 
he Football Headers on ‘‘ Celtic ’’ selected as the best, 


‘other with the names and addresses of the winners, were 


ollows: - 

CELric: Large Electro-plate Collection. 
Witt Wuyre ide, Slamannan; who 

North Arnioss Farm, S!aman- 


CELric : Kasily Locate Custodian. 
ent by J. SUTHERLAND, 47 Tollcross Road, Parkhead, 


hee wet who nominated 8. Caristi£, 528 Tollcross 


trc: Long EF. ience Counts, 
ent by J. M‘Lersu, 4 Belcaay Street, Leith; who 


April 14. 


hitsaa Monday . June &. 
Aagust 7. 


THE BOOK THAT TELLS YOU HOW TO 
DO THE CORRECT THING AT THE 
CORRECT TIME. 


ETIQUETTE 
FOR MEN 


4 Book of Modern Manners and Customs. 
By G.R. M. Devereux. 
Sold by all Booksellers, price 1., or post 


paid Is, 2d. from A. F. SOWTER, 28 Maiden 
Lane, Lendon, W.C. 


Lighting Up Time | 

at a | JUNE. = for this Week, 
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FREE 
PAPER 
PATTERN 


of this useful 
simple Blouse, 
which you can 
mate at home 
yourself, given 
away with the 


SPRING DOUBLE 
FASHION NO. 


Se.iixe. 


O@” This Insurance Scheme covers any person 


travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY | INSURANCE 


£100 RAILWAY 
£1 00 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of €2,00U and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£1,000 each—not for one ouly. £1,000 specially guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GLAKANTEE COR. 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudoun, 
E.C., to whom uot.ces of claim, under the following couditions, 
must be seut within seven days to the above aidress. 

wlll be paid by the sboye Corporation to the 

a egal representative of any person killed 

¢g i ,O00 an accident in Great Britsin or Ireland to the 

pussenger train in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (including post oifice servautsin 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insvrance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which it 18, with his, or her, usual signa- 
ture, written in iwk or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injuved, shuuld death result 
from such accident within three calendar months thereafter, 
avd that notice of the accident be given with.u three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of o person, not being a railway 

a servant on duty, nora suivide, nor engaged iu an 

gS I Oo illegul act, having the current numnter of Pearson's 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being killed 

by u railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not by 

an accident toany trainin which he, or she, may be travelling as 

@ passenger, the | representative of the deceased will receive 

the sum of ONE HUNDRI:D POUNDS, whether the coupon 

be sigi:ed or not, provided notice in every case be given to THE 

Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER Corporatiox, LimitEp, 

86 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will bo paid to the ‘egal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while 
actually riding a cycle, provided that ‘leceased at the time of 
such accident had in hi:, or her, possession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the space 

rovidedut the foot,and that death occurred within twenty-four 
hours thereafter, and that notice was giveu of such accident to 


the said Corporation at above address withiu three days of its 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or her, place of 
abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

One Hu Pounds will be paid to the legal representa- 
tive of anyoue dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted npon him (or ber) within the United Kinzdom by a 
falling aeroplane, pRovipED that death occurs within tweuty- 
four hours from the reccipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Insurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or slie) shall 
not at the tims be on the aeroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
andthat notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 

three duys of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the * Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’’ 1800. Risks Nos. 2 uud 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Prist of the 
Act can be secu at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person cun recover on more than one Coupon- 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 

Subscribers who have duly id a twelvemonth's snb- 
ecription for PEARSON'S WEEKLY in advance to their 


the paper on their person. It is only neo snary to torward 

the new 

Henrietta 
' sent in exchauge. 


Signature ..........6-666- 


Available from 9 a.m. Wedaesdav, March 15th, 1911, 
gatil midnight, Thursday, Marcu 23rd, 191l. 
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. if al the year were ey at eaiaee.. 
To sport would be as tedious as to. work, 


Fry CONCENTRATED 
““A better Cocoa doesn't a ‘ 90CO ‘OF 
exist” a. ce a | 


\ 


however, is one of the few eced: things you do not tire of; it is the typical 
“British drink-food, and unrivalled for the athletic pursuant. This is not the 
view of the Manufacturers merely, but has been endorsed by such authorities 
as Mr. C. B. Fry, Mr. A. J. Gould, and Sandow’s Magazine,” as well as 
leading medical men, Asa “conditioner” it is inequalled for repairing the 
loss of tissue inseparable from serious training. 


Makers to H.M. The King, H.M. The Queen, H.M. Queen Alexandra, and to other 
Royal Courts of Eenpes 
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Edginton, E. M. Mortimer, ‘A: L. Harris, : taeteeae pri sicne: vy wie 
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Pigs, and : Pedigree Cow wit 
on milk record, will be gis 
Freeman, E. C. Hales, George Bryan, Joan 


ree. Full details of this co’ 


Nathin, Ethel Banks, and Sheila Braine. Se 
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address to: the Publisher, “'!! 
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~ |.) THE SMALLHOL 
"Unique Competition : £260 offered i in prizes. is published sm Thursday * 
Now Selling. Price 4d: ; by all hewsagents. 
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